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SHERMAN BURNS THE LIBRARIES 
Edited by Witu1am B. HESSELTINE AND LARRY GARA 
University of Wisconsin 


Throughout the War Against the States, Lyman C. Draper, the nation’s greatest 
collector of historical documents, and corresponding secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, recoiled in horror at the destruction which Federal armies 
were wreaking in the South. He was an ardent Democrat, belonging to the pro- 
Southern, anti-abolitionist wing of the party, and had no sympathy with “Mr. 
Lincoln’s war.” Moreover, as a historian, he had collected southern historical 
materials—the papers of scores of “adventerous heroes” of the Indian wars and 
the Revolution in Kentucky and Tennessee and the western counties of Virginia. 
He feared, indeed, that the wanton vandalism of the Union troops would destroy 
forever the historical records of the South.! 

Once, when a Wisconsin lieutenant-colonel proudly brought home a bundle of 
French and Spanish manuscripts he had “rescued” from the burning State House 
at Baton Rouge, Draper induced him to give them to the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. Then he carefully repaired the damaged documents, sorted them into ten 
volumes, had them bound, and stored them to await the day when he could return 
them to Louisiana.? In 1863, in the midst of the war, he went to Kentucky and 
walked hundreds of miles interviewing descendants of old pioneers, and gathering 
manuscripts which might otherwise have been lost in the turmoil of a border 
state in wartime.® 

When the war was over, Draper resumed his correspondence with southern 
historians. From Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey, author of the Annals of Tennessee, he 
heard how a vandal had burned ‘‘Mecklenburg” above Knoxville and the rich 
library of books and manuscripts which Dr. Ramsey had gathered. From Virginia’s 
historian, Thomas H. Wynne, he learned of the losses to libraries in the Old 
Dominion.* 

Draper had a particular interest in learning how South Carolina’s libraries and 
collections had survived the war. He had determined to write a biography of 
Thomas Sumter, ‘““Game-cock of the Revolution,” and he anxiously inquired of 





1 William B. Hesseltine, ‘‘Lyman Draper and the South,’ Journal of Southern 
History, XIX (February, 1953), 20-31. 

* Lyman C. Draper to Charles Gayarré, June 6, 19, 1878, and Gayarré to Draper, 
June 19, 1878 and April 27, July 17, in Lyman C. Draper-Wisconsin Historical Society 
Correspondence, Library of State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

’ Draper’s notes on his 1863 trip are in Draper MSS 1-48, Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 

‘See the forthcoming, William B. Hesseltine, ed., Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey, Auto- 
biography and Letters (Nashville, 1954); William B. Hesseltine and Larry Gara, eds., 
“Postwar Problems of a Virginia Historian,” The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, LXI (April, 1953), 193-195. 
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leading South Carolinians what had happened to collections in the Palmett 
State.® 

Three of the letters he received gave him a picture of the devastation which 
had overtaken South Carolina. C. P. Gadsden reported on the destruction in 
Charleston; Paul Y. Hayne wrote of the burning of his own and William Gilmon 
Simms’ libraries; and from William M. Shannon of Camden came a letter regard 
the general plight of the state.® 


Camden S. C. Decr 7th 7) 
Lyman C. Draper Esaqr. 
Madison Wis 


My dear Sir 

I reed the documents, reports, lectures &c, you so kindly sent me and 
altho’ they came in last night after I had spent an exhausting day I could not 
withstand the temptation of examining them and soon became absorbed in 
them. 

They all certainly exhibit a higher degree of research, ability, care, in- 
dustry and literary excellence than can usually be found in such institutions 
in our country, if the use of such an expression may be allowed to one of the 
unreconstructed. 

“Me judice.” Our scientific institutions exhibit thru’ their lecturers, and 
publications, great learning and ability. Our colleges and universities afford 
often brilliant orations and essays from their alumni and officers, but, with 
a very few exceptions, our voluntary Literary and Historic societies would | 
not take rank with similar associations in Europe. Pardon me then when! 
admit that my ignorance prompted a great degree of astonishment at the 
high rank of thought and grand philosophy of some of your lectures. Pardon 
me too that, in all kindness I express a regret and pain that amid such gems 
I find, occasionally, such perverse, narrow, prejudiced views. I avoid the 
term ignorant, in reference to the curse of the Southern people during the late 


war. Let me suggest with perfect good faith, sincerity and respect that you | 


do not delay a moment in adding to your noble library Alexander Stephens | 
great History of the War, Political &c,? and Dabneys Life of Stonewall 
Jackson.® 


5 Despite discouraging reports, Draper continued his searches for Sumter material, 
and visited South Carolina in 1873. His Sumter collection made 24 volumes, Draper 
MSS 1-24VV. Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Descriptive List of Manuscript Collections 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1909), pp. 68-79. 

*The three letters are published here by permission of Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 

7 Alexander H. Stephens, A Constitutional View of the Late War Between the States 
.. . (2 vols., 1868-1870). 


8 Robert L. Dabney, Life and Campaigns of Lieut.-Gen. Thomas J. Jackson, (Stone-| 
i 


wall Jackson) (Richmond and Philadelphia, 1866). 
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It is ignorance not to know that educated, cultivated, refined people are 


met very much the same, North and South, in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
a: een in Russia—and would be in Africa, but for God’s decrees. Just now— 
- which ‘ . : eae 
tion in) One of my little boys handed me his teachers reports on his days recitations 
Jilmor| —hbis composition had won quite a commendation closing with the quota- 


rarding| tion “‘Macte virtute ingenuus puer.” Now you will known that parent, 
| teacher, son, who understand and appreciate that phrase in its true Ci- 
ceronian sense, are not barbarians and yet the people of the North and their 
government so regard us, and today as pure and lofty a people as the world 
knows are subject to the ignorant African and his more vicious betrayer. 
The Executive, Judiciary and Legislative authorities are vested in the 
Ethiop and his more degraded white associate. A state capital, little less 
imposing perhaps than that which your distinguished society shares, filled 
1e ani, With Senators and Representatives little removed from the brute, with 
Id not | scarce an honest man among them, and where offices once filled by Calhoun, 
bed in| McDuffie, Hayne, Preston &c are sold for money. We, the true people of 
the state, are prisoners in our own land, but we believe in God’s progress. 
re, in| Spite of “Res Augustae domi” we are educating our children and preserving 
utions| the old land marks and waiting for the day of redemption. Will not the in- 
of the| tellect, gentility, honesty and manhood of the North, especially of the 
great, sister West, come to the rescue of their brotherhood? 
s, and But I did not intend to inflict this on you. I only purposed saying that 
afford | I may be able to assist you and will try to do so. I am laboring hard in my 
, with | Profession and I recreate myself in matters not too removed from my pro- 
would | fession. 
then] | I sent Col. Rion® the result of my enquiries as to Genl. Winn, very meager 
at the | but referring to descendants of Genl. Winn" in Tennessee. Col. Winn has 
‘ardon | many descendants in Georgia. I am pretty sure there is not a Winn in the 
gems | state of S. Cafrolina]. 


th 7 


id the I know intimately two grandsons of Genl Sumter" and may be able to 
1e late | gather something for you there. 
it yu | Ihave a great many friends in Charleston, knew several of the Middletons. 


phens ' One of my sons in law is descended from that ancient family, another from 
rewall| Old Landgrave Smith'"*—they are connected with all the old families in 
Charleston and I may be able to furnish some information as to “‘Col Chas. 


atl 8. Myddleton’’" tho’ at present I do not recall him to memory. The history 
terial, 
Draper } * James H. Rion, an attorney and antiquarian of Winnsboro, 8. C. who shared 
ection’ | Draper’s interest in the Winn Family. 

10 Richard Winn (1750-1818), a Revolutionary soldier, and after the war, a Con- 
torical | gressman. 

11 For Sumter, see Anne King Gregorie, Thomas Sumter (Columbia, 8. C., 1931). 
States ” Thomas Smith, landgrave and governor of Carolina, 1693-94. 

3 Charles S. Myddleton served under Sumter in several Revolutionary War 
‘Stoné-— campaigns in the South. 


t 
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of 8. Ca is pretty well preserved tho’ in many and rather fragmentary books, 
From Ramsey—Simms—Carrol—Rivers—Gibbes &c &c" a history could 
be written down to a recent period. The little service I may be able to render 
you will be no trouble and if successful, will greatly gratify, 
Yours Most Respectfully 
Wm. M. SHannon" 


Your kind letter to which this is a response came to hand tonight. 


Ii 


Charleston 8. Ca. 
Decr. 19th. 1870 
Lyman C. Draper, Esq. 


My dear Sir 

Your letter of Decr. 10th reached me yesterday, accompanied by the 
pamphlets, which you so kindly sent me, and for which please accept my 
thanks. 

Bishop Gadsden, of whom you write, was my uncle, and I have often 
heard of, and seen references to, his funeral sermon on Gen Pinckney:" 
but I have never met with a copy of it. The residence of my uncle was burnt 
during the war, and but a very small remnant of his books and papers re- 
main. His family do not now live in Charleston, but I will communicate 
to them your wish, and if a copy of the sermon is in their possession, I have 
little doubt that they will take pleasure in letting you see it. I fear how- 
ever that there is no copy preserved. Our public theological library was also 
burnt, and so many pamphlets perished. It is just possible, but I fear not 


probable, that some of the descendants of Gen P{inckney] may have the | 


sermon. I will make all the inquiry I can, and also of the publisher, who, 





though a very aged man retired from business is yet living, and if I can by | 


any means obtain a copy, you shall hear from me; but our libraries have 


14The works referred to are: David Ramsay, The History of South Carolina (2 
vols., Charleston, 1809), William Gilmore Simms, The History of South Carolina, ... 
(Charleston, 1840), B. R. Carroll, Historical Collections of South Carolina (2 vols., 
New York, 1836), William J. Rivers, A Sketch of the History of South Carolina... 
(Charleston, 1856), Robert W. Gibbes, Documentary History of the American Revolu- 
tion (3 vols., New York and Columbia, 1853-1857). 

16 William M. Shannon (1822-1880), an attorney active in state politics, was al 
enthusiastic student of history. T. J. Kirkland and R. M. Kennedy, Historic Camden 
(2 vols., Columbia, 1905-1926) II, 206, 249. 

16 4 sermon preached at St. Philip’s church, August 21, 1825, by Christopher E. 
Gadsden on the occasion of the decease of Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (Charleston, 
1825). 
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0ks.| been so scattered and destroyed that it is very difficult now to recover any 
ould} thing of this kind. 
nder I do not know at all where copies of the Magazines you are seeking can be 
found. 

Feeling a deep interest in the memory of Gen Sumter, so justly cherished 





ba by all South Carolinians, I am very sorry that I can at present do nothing 
to aid your researches. 
I remain Very truly Yours 
C. P. GapspEN 
a. III 
1870 | “Copse Hill,” near Augusta Georgia 
Jan 2nd. 1871 
L. C. Draper Esq. 
the Dear Sir: 
my Your letter of the 2nd Dec. was sent by mistake to Charleston, (S.C.) 
rested in the P. O. there for weeks, and only reached me 6 or 7 days ago. 
ften I take the first opportunity of replying. 
py The ‘Magnolia Mag.,” and the back nos. of the “So. Literary Gazette,” 
urnt needed for your life of Sumter, are non-existent I fear. My friend, the late 
3 Te- W. Gilmore Simms” had copies of these works, and many invaluable his- 
cate torical pamphlets, (never to be replaced), in his great library at Woodlands, 
1ave (Barnwell District, S.C.), but at the special order of your Genl. Tecumseh 
10W- | Sherman—is not that, pardon me for saying so—, his appropriate name? 
also} the Library was burnt, and all these treasures went heavenward on the 
not | wings of fire. 
the My own library in Charleston was likewise destroyed, and a bound edi- 
who, tion of the ‘‘Lifterary] Gazette” shared the fate of my books generally. 
n by In regard to the ‘‘sermon preached at St. Philip’s Church in 1825, upon 


lave the death of Gen Pinckney,” I will cheerfully make inquiries, and procure 
the pamphlet, if practicable. There’s little hope, however, of recovering it, 


va (2 =" 

or similar works. 
oy Our invaders left the South a desert, and the same blow which destroyed 
a our political existence forever, deprived us even of the records of our past 
volu- history and fame. 

If, however, you happen to know any of the officers, or soldiers who ac- 

“ oa companied Sherman in “his grand march to the sea,” it is just possible 

that the works mentioned, may be procured from some one of them. I make 
or E this suggestion in no sneering spirit, believe me. 
ston, 


17 William Gilmore Simms (1806-1870), novelist and man of letters. 
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If my grandfather’s rather massive English plate, adorns at this moment, 
the side board of a certain Ohio returier, why, who can blame him for carry- 
ing out practically the maxim, “let the spoils go to the victors,” and since | 
old books, pamphlets &c &c, possess a definite value, the soldier of fortune 
would be an ass indeed, to leave them behind, if he got the chance of ap- 
propriating such things. 

Respectfully y’r obt’ servant, 





Paut H. Hayne!® 
PO Box 635, Augusta Ga. 


® Paul H. Hayne (1830-1886), journalist, editor and poet, moved from South 
Carolina to Georgia after the Civil War. 





uth 





MORRIS ISLAND: VICTORY OR BLUNDER? 
By Joun E. Fiorance, Jr.* 


Charleston is on a peninsula formed by two rivers which also form 
Charleston harbor, one of the South’s finest. In the center of the harbor is 
Fort Sumter, a well-fortified, closed work of masonry, with five sides and 
truncated angles. Sumter was the apex of Charleston’s defenses. To the 
north of the harbor lies Sullivan’s Island, upon which is Fort Moultrie and 
various small batteries. South of the eastern tip of Sullivan’s Island across 
the harbor, is Morris Island, a small, narrow strip of land, principally sand. 
James Island lies to the west of Morris, separated by marshes of two miles 
width. South of Morris lies Folly Island, cut off from Morris by Lighthouse 
Inlet, a narrow body of water unnavigable to monitors. 

In June 1862, Union forces invaded James Island, but after the Battle of 
Secessionville, in which they lost 683 men, they retired from the island in 
good order. Monitors of the federal navy assaulted Fort Sumter unsuccess- 
fully in April the following year, and took such a beating that Admiral 
Du Pont, in command, advised Washington that renewal of the attack 
‘would have converted a failure into a disaster.’”! 

Military leaders in the North agreed that a successful campaign against 
Charleston should entail the utmost cooperation between land and sea 
forces. Such had not been the case when the army and the navy had been 
under the commands of General Hunter and Admiral Du Pont, respectively. 
It was decided then to replace both of these officers. 

A distinguished army engineer, General Q. A. Gillmore, was assigned to 
take over the land forces.? This gentleman had proved his merit at Fort 
Pulaski in the early stages of the war. The naval counterpart was to be 
Admiral Foote, but a few days before assuming command, he died of 
natural causes. Admiral John H. Dahlgren, the gun inventor, was sent to 
fill the vacancy, and remained throughout the war. 

At the time of these changes of command,’ the North occupied a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-mile strip of land from Lighthouse Inlet to St. Augustine, 
Florida, but held no land to the north of Charleston which could aid in 
capturing the city. 

Two of three possible plans of operation had previously proved failures. 


* Ensign, U. S. Naval Amphibian Training Command, San Diego, California. 
1 Official Records of Union and Confederate Navies, XIV, 3. 
2 Gillmore was appointed chiefly through the efforts of Horace Greeley. S. Jones, 
The Siege of Charleston (New York, 1911), p. 116. Hereafter cited as Siege. 
#12 June, 1863. 
143 
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First, for the monitors to attempt to batter or sneak by Fort Sumter was 
out of the question, for the Union fleet was no more potent than it had been 
the previous year, and Fort Sumter was still as strong as ever. A second 
procedure was to cross Lighthouse Inlet, capture Morris Island, and by the 
use of siege guns, reduce Sumter to a point where the monitors could 
easily run by it and the harbor obstructions to Charleston’s waterfront. 
Third, Federal troops might attempt once more the occupation of James 
Island, from whence they would be in a position to put Charleston in im- 
mediate peril. 

Many persons have disagreed with General Gillmore’s rejection of the 
last mentioned course. James Island undoubtedly held the logical ap- 
proaches to Charleston, but Gillmore believed the opposition there too 
strong for his forces to overcome.‘ 

Confederate statistics show that General Gillmore’s estimate of the rela- 
tive strength of the opposing armies was grossly in error. General Beaure- 
gard, in command of the Charleston area, estimated that during this period 
he had “but 5861 men of all arms in the First Military District guarding 
the fortifications around Charleston.’® Corroborating this is General 
Ripley’s statement in the same volume: ‘‘My force in infantry was, in all, 
2462 effective—1184 on James Island, 612 on Morris Island, 204 on Sul- 
livan’s Island and 462 in Charleston.”® Why had Gillmore so vastly over- 
rated his enemy? 

The invasion of James Island in 1862, in which the Federal troops found 
a somewhat equal opposing force must have influenced him to some extent. 
Actually, Confederate troops at Secessionville numbered but half those 
from the North. Even then General Hunter had attacked the strongest 
point in a weak line. Had he tried anywhere else along this line, he probably 
would have succeeded in his campaign. 

Just prior to Gillmore’s assumption of command, Union forces had 
commenced strong fortification of Folly Island. These activities had not 
gone unnoticed in the Confederate camp, however, and Morris Island was 
reinforced to meet as well as possible any invasion attempt. The day after 
arriving off Charleston, Gillmore wired to General Halleck in Washington: 
“The concurrent testimony is that the defenses on Morris Island have 


4Q. A. Gillmore, Engineering and Military Operations Against the Defenses of 
Charleston Harbor in 1863 (New York, 1865), p. 22, footnote. 

5 Alfred Roman, Military Operations of General Beauregard (New York, 1884), 
Vol. II, 109. Hereafter referred to as Beauregard. 

6 John Johnson, Defense of Charleston Harbor (Charleston, 1890), p. 85. Hereafter 
cited as Johnson. 

7P. T. G. Beauregard, ‘‘Defense of Charleston, South Carolina,’’ North American 
Review CXLIII (July 1886), 44. 
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undergone a material change within the last three weeks, much to the ad- 
vantage of the enemy.”’® 

In a telegram to the Confederate Secretary of War, May 10, Beauregard 
reported: ‘‘Enemy in force on Folly Island, actively erecting batteries yes- 
terday.”® Two days later he reported in a similar telegram that General 
Evans, in command of a brigade on Morris, had reported two enemy bri- 
gades on Folly. 

At this time, troops were badly needed by southern forces to counteract 
an expected enemy thrust in the Mississippi River area, and Charleston’s 
defenses were considerably reduced to aid General Pemberton there. 
Beauregard became greatly concerned over this and reported to his superiors 
that any further weakening of his command might prove disastrous, Never- 
theless, Morris’ defenders, along with Negro slaves from the area, busily 
constructed fortifications in strategic locations, at least to stall an invasion. 

Gillmore immediately ordered his gun emplacements on Folly to be aug- 
mented. The large sand dunes on ‘“‘Little Folly,” at the northern tip of the 
island, provided excellent coverage for the workers. Most of the work was 
done at night to conceal the preparations, and, although the Confederates 
knew of the activity, they had no concept of its scope. General Ripley, 
in a report to Beauregard, stated: “(On the morning of the 10th [July], the 
enemy opened a heavy fire on our positions from Little Folly with from 
twenty to thirty long range guns which he had placed in position during 
the night.’!° The truth was that these guns, of which there were forty, had 
been ready for action at least a week, 

On July 9th, Federal forces made a diversionary attack on James Island. 
About 3800 men, embarked upon transports, sailed up the Stono River, 
disembarked on the island and fought a brief skirmish with the Confederate 
defenders. They quickly re-embarked and headed home, thinking their 
mission accomplished. This raid may have diverted attention from Morris, 
but it diverted no troops, for there were none to be diverted without leaving 
the island defenseless." 

General George C. Strong was chosen to lead the Union assault on 
Morris. His command consisted of one brigade, enveloping over four 
regiments of infantry plus detachments of artillerists and engineers. On 
the night of the ninth, they embarked in small boats and concealed them- 
selves among the tall marshes adjacent to Folly. Early the next morning, 
the full force of Federal guns opened up on the south end of Morris, and 


8 Official Records of Union and Confederate Armies, XXVIII, Part II, 4. 

® Beauregard, p. 107. 

10 Tbid., p. 108. 

1 General Gillmore disagrees; in his report (p. 29) he flatly states that troops 
were sent from Morris to reinforce James Island. 
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minutes later, four monitors added their firepower to the barrage. The 
Confederate batteries, eight guns and three mortars, answered as rapidly 
as possible. At 7:00 o’clock A.M., the launches commenced their crossing. 

The bodies of troops ashore were met by formidable resistance, but the 
defenders were quickly outflanked and forced to retreat. Union forces 
virtually chased the Confederate forces up Morris, until they came within 
range of Battery Wagner’s guns. Here they stopped to dig in, fatigued 
by the hot summer’s sun. The southern forces suffered heavily during the 
day, losing some three hundred men, not to mention the artillery which 
had defended the lower portion of the island. The monitors moved in to 
bombard Wagner for the remainder of the day. 

Beauregard’s account of the affair read: “It was not the erection of the 
works on Little Folly that caused the abandonment of our position; it was 
clearly the want on our side of infantry support, and the enemy’s superior 
weight and number of guns, and the heavy supporting brigade of infantry, 
that swept away our feeble, stinted means of resistance.’’"? Nevertheless, 
some credit must be given to the invaders for their clever concealment of 
guns on Folly, and for their land-sea coordination. 

The Federal forces had captured two-thirds of Morris Island in two 
days. They now faced the formidable Battery Wagner, known to its enemies 
as “Fort”? Wagner after its stubborn resistance to attack had been proved." 

Wagner was indeed a sturdy work, extending across the island at its 
narrowest part. Its total force was about twelve hundred men, manning 
guns facing to the south as well as to sea. Its purpose was to prevent the 
establishment of breeching guns on Morris Island to be used against Fort 
Sumter. 

Before sunup on the morning of the 11th, Union soldiers attacked 
Wagner, led by four companies of the Seventh Connecticut Regiment. 
They charged bravely over the sandy approaches to the battery and ad- 
vanced up to the parapet. One group managed to occupy the south-east 
parapet. However, the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, following the men 
from Connecticut, was ordered to lie down when the heavy defensive fire 
commenced, and thereby entered the action too late for adequate support. 
As a result, the invaders were finally driven back in confusion, and the 
gallant men who had entered the parapet were forced to surrender." 


12 Beauregard, 113. 

13 Battery Wagner was not a work of the most formidable kind, but an ordinary 
field-work with thick parapets, but with ditches of little depth. General Gillmore 
contended always that it was ‘formidable’, on account of its approaches as well as 
its plan and armament. Beauregard, 82. 

14 The Confederates captured 130 prisoners, while suffering 12 casualties; Union 
losses were reported at 330. Johnson, p. 95. 
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At this point, General Beauregard held a conference with his subordinate 
commanders to determine whether or not it would be feasible to drive the 
enemy completely off of Morris. To do this, it would be necessary to con- 
duct the entire operation at night, for with the monitors operating in day- 
light, the Union forces would hold a decided advantage. Because of this, 
the idea was abandoned after much deliberation, and plans were adopted 
to continue a purely defensive attitude. 

Meanwhile, the invaders were discussing the ways in which to capture 
Battery Wagner. A simple charge seemed out of the question, for the 
battery had been re-inforced, although not nearly to the extent that 
Gillmore believed. His estimate of the artillery strength of Wagner was 
fairly accurate: ten to twelve guns, four or five of which covered the land 
approaches and the rest the main shipping channel to seaward. Actually 
the defenders manned thirteen guns, most of which were old and dilapi- 
dated, and only one, a ten-inch columbiad, which would have any effect 
on the monitors. 

Gillmore feared Wagner so, that he planned for the construction of four 
batteries of his own to be used against it. These works varied in distance 
to Wagner from 1330 to 1920 yards and were named Batteries Reynolds, 
Weed, Hays and O’Rourke. They were to be fortified with a total of 
thirty-one guns of varying calibre. In spite of a continuous harassing action 
against their construction, the work progressed with remarkable rapidity, 
and by the 18th of July, were ready to conduct a maximum effort assault 
against Wagner. 

The defending forces observed the bustling activity in the enemy lines 
on the morning of the 18th. Troops in large numbers were being sent across 
Lighthouse Inlet from Folly, taking up positions behind the newly con- 
structed fortifications. Wagner commenced firing at 8:10 A.M. and was 
joined five minutes later by Battery Gregg, on the tip of Morris Island. 
By 10:00 A.M., the monitors moved in to a position abreast of Wagner 
and added their guns to the Federal land fire which had commenced earlier 
in the morning. 

The firing on Wagner that day was something that the soldiers and 
sailors on both sides would never forget. General Taliaferro, in command 
of the battery at the time, estimated that ‘‘nine hundred shot and shell 
were thrown in and against the battery during the eleven and a half hours 
that the bombardment lasted.’'® The total number of guns in action 
numbered about one hundred, and the smoke from them hung heavy over 
the island all day. Most of the defending garrison remained under the 
protection of spacious bomb proofs during the heavy firing, the Charleston 


16 Beauregard, 118. 
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Battalion being the exception. These men remained at their posts on the 
parapets, suffering twenty-eight casualties. 

About sundown, the noise suddenly ceased, and the garrison braced 
itself for an onslaught. At 7:45 P.M., the Confederate forces observed the 
enemy beginning their advance. Due to the meticulous job of protecting 
the artillery pieces and powder with sandbags during the day, Wagner 
was able to fire, along with Gregg and Sumter, on the advancing Federal 
columns. The leading regiments bravely weathered the fire, except for a 
group of Negro troops, which fled to the rear in disorder. This served to 
cause confusion among the supporting forces, and only two regiments were 
left to stand up against Wagner. 

The 3lst North Carolina regiment, defending the battery, disgracefully 
refused to man their position on the south-east parapet, permitting the 
enemy to rush in unopposed.'* However, the attack was repulsed with 
heavy losses to the Union troops, and the small detachment that had 
taken over the abandoned parapet was forced to surrender to Confederate 
infantry. The defenders’ losses were placed at 174, and, while Federal 
casualties were never officially given, observers on both sides estimate ap- 
proximately 3000 killed or wounded.” Although both Gillmore and Dahl- 
gren wanted to push the attack the next day, disagreements as to whose 
forces would play what part led to a stalemate decision, and the idea was 
dropped. 

Immediately after this defeat, the attacking forces commenced digging 
in to prepare for a siege. Five parallel lines were constructed to repulse any 
offensive action that might have been undertaken by Confederate forces 
in Wagner. These lines were carefully planned, and took many days of 
work to complete. During this time, Confederate sharpshooters took a 
heavy toll of the laborers, lowering their morale considerably. Indeed, it 
seems it would have been more humane to charge the garrison until it 
fell, rather than sit and slowly die from enemy sniper fire. 

Pressure at this time was strong in Washington and northern news- 
papers for action and victory in the Charleston district, but Gillmore still 
felt he was not yet ready to move against Wagner again. Therefore, he 
intended to fire over Morris Island with heavy guns, and pound Sumter 
into submission. To do this, he placed in the first three of the five parallels 
long range, large calibre guns, aimed to fire high over Wagner. 

On the morning of August 17, the guns opened up, aided by Dahlgren’s 
monitors which moved in close to the fort. For seven days the bombard- 


16 This regiment later distinguished itself in action in Virginia. The 51st North 
Carolina Volunteers retrieved the honor of the state by manning their positions 
gallantly throughout the battle. 

17 Siege, 244. 
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ment continued. Most of Sumter’s artillery had been moved to Gregg and 
Wagner previously; all but one of those which remained were destroyed by 
the week’s end. But the firing of that one each evening announced to the 
anxious citizens of Charleston that the fort was still in friendly hands. 
Sumter’s battered walls, however, clearly showed that she could no longer 
offer any aid in firing against the enemy on Morris Island. 

General Gillmore believed that by silencing Sumter he had performed 
his job, and now expected the navy to move in and demand the surrender 
of Charleston. Dahlgren, however, feared obstructions at the harbor’s 
entrance, and refused to move his ships until Sumter was actually in 
Union hands. The lack of army-navy cooperation once more stymied 
Federal efforts to capture their objective.'® 

The darkest days of the siege were now at hand. Federal forces continued 
fortifying their parallels, under harassing enemy fire. The number of sick 
and wounded daily increased, and the morale of the troops and officers 
was at a low ebb. Public pressure once more bore on Gillmore from North- 
ern newspapers. The point was reached where only two alternatives re- 
mained: (1) to abandon the Charleston campaign altogether, or (2) to 
push forward with increased vigor towards the capture of Morris Island. 
Gillmore was reluctant to adopt the former course of action, so he decided 
to try the latter once more. 

To divide the attention of Wagner, an amphibious assault against 
Battery Gregg was planned for the night of September 4. The troops were 
embarked in barges, and, accompanied by ships carrying howitzers, ap- 
proached the battery soon after darkness. One boat, however, observed a 
Confederate vessel leaving Cummings Point, and could not resist firing 
upon it. Although the boat was captured, the element of surprise was 
gone, for Gregg had observed the chase and was alerted to the attack. The 
boats were called off, and the assault postponed until the next night. This 
time the defenders were well prepared. Holding their fire until the troops 
were 100 yards off shore, the guns from Gregg sent the enemy reeling 
back in disorder to their boats, suffering heavy casualties. 

The final operations against Wagner commenced on the morning of 
September 5. The sappers had pushed up to within one hundred yards of 
the Confederate Battery, and light mortars were brought up to these 
positions.’ For forty-two consecutive hours, Wagner was subjected to 
fire from all the land batteries the Federal forces could muster, plus the 
highly damaging salvos from the Union flagship, New Ironsides. This ship, 
with her 11 and 8-inch guns, fired richochetting volleys. The shells bounced 
off the water, and with a low remaining velocity, fell practica!ly vertically 


18 Gillmore, footnote, pp. 63-66. 
19 This was the 5th and final parallel. 
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into Wagner. This was probably the most damaging fire directed at the 
battery.”° At night, calcium lights turned the whole area into brightness. 

The Confederate troops huddled in the bombproofs. The many dead 
who had been buried in and around Wagner lent a horrible stench to the 
sweltering shelters. The water became polluted and unfit for use, and the 
garrison came to rely on the precious supply brought over from Charles- 
ton. Repairs were impossible under these conditions; the battery soon was 
unable to fire its last piece of artillery and could not provide even a token 
answer to the heavy guns of the enemy. 

The sappers, meanwhile, pushed up to the parapet of Wagner, outflanking 
it on the south-east front. The guns from Sullivan’s Island to the north 
and James Island to the west were forced to withhold their fire for fear of 
hitting friendly troops. There was little danger to the sappers now, and 
they pushed their work with a new sense of security, even daring to relax 
during rest periods in full view of the battery.” 

On the morning of the 6th, General Beauregard received from Colonel 
Keitt, commanding Battery Wagner, a telegram which admitted that the 
garrison stood a good chance of being destroyed. A later telegram re- 
quested small boats at Cumming’s Point that night to evacuate the troops 
from Morris. Colonel Keitt’s final message read: 


The enemy’s sap has reached the moat, and his bombardment has shattered 
large parts of the parapet. The retention of the post after tonight involves the 
sacrifice of the garrison. If the necessities of the service make this advisable, the 
men will cheerfully make it, and I will cheerfully lead them. I prefer to assault the 
enemy to awaiting an assault, and I will at four o’clock in the morning assail his 
works.” 


Beauregard sent his chief-engineer to Morris to inspect Wagner. He 
agreed in substance with Keitt’s report. Therefore, Beauregard issued the 
order for the evacuation of Morris Island. Two Confederate monitors 
guarded the embarkation point, and at nine o’clock the next morning, the 
movement commenced. By 0115 the next morning the evacuation was 
completed. The guns in Gregg and Wagner had been spiked, but, owing to 
a failure of the ignition fuse, did not explode and fell into enemy hands. 
The loss of men by southern forces was remarkably small considering the 
vast scope of the operation; 46 men in all were captured by the Union 
forces. 

Thus ended the siege of Battery Wagner and the struggle for Morris 

20 North American Review, CXLIII, 52. 


21 Gillmore, p. 72. 
22 Beauregard, p. 132. 
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Island. Gillmore sent to Dahlgren after the capture a message which read: 
“The whole island is ours, but the enemy has escaped us.’ 

The casualty reports indicate that the Union forces suffered 2318 men 
killed or wounded on Morris from July 10 to September 7, while Con- 
federate casualties were but 641.% It is easily seen that the Federal army 
suffered a defeat as far as numerical losses were concerned, but the ques- 
tion is, was this loss offset by tactical gains? 

First, consider the purposes for the campaign. Gillmore’s plan was to 
capture Charleston, and to this end he thought it necessary to capture 
the whole of Morris Island. This would permit free access to the harbor 
by Dahlgren’s fleet. Morris was captured, Sumter was demolished, but 
still the Union forces xot no closer to Charleston until its evacuation at 
the close of the war. 

But why did Beauregard hang on to Morris until the bitter end when by 
his own admission he knew the outcome was inevitable?” The answer to 
this seems twofold: First, he was diverting the enemy from the much more 
important James Island, from which Federal forces could seriously en- 
danger Charleston. As stated earlier, one of Gillmore’s first and primary 
mistakes was to invade Morris instead of James Island. Once Beauregard 
realized that his adversary had committed this error, he was determined 
to bluff his way through, leading Gillmore to believe that the Confederates 
had pinned all their hopes upon the successful defense of Morris. Secondly, 
the campaign was drawn out for the reason that it gave Beauregard 
valuable time to build up his inner defenses for the protection of Charleston. 

General Gillmore criticizes the defenses of Morris in three ways. He says 
in his report?* that instead of placing Wagner where it was, a much better 
protection could have been provided by heavily defending the southern 
tip of Morris, with a smaller fortification to the rear. This, in his opinion, 
would have prevented the initial landings on the island, and prevented the 
destruction of Sumter by breaching batteries. The fact remains, however, 
the South did not have men or materials to attempt such an undertaking 
and at the same time provide an adequate defense for James Island. Be- 
sides, this plan would have permitted an amphibious attack on the north- 
ern end of Morris, an idea which appealed greatly to Dahlgren and Gill- 
more. It is true that Wagner did not perform its primary duty of preventing 
the breaching batteries from bombarding Sumter, but it did as well as 
could be expected. 


*3 Correspondence: Gillmore, p. 337. 

*4 Johnson, appendix CXLII, CXLIII. 

28 Comte de Paris, History of the Civil War in America (Philadelphia, 1888), p. 361. 
*6 Gillmore, pp. 125-126. 
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Gillmore also condemned the use of mines by the defenders of Morris, 
stating that this prevented telling sorties at night into Federal positions. 
His observations are undoubtably correct, but men are lost in sorties, and 
the Confederates could hardly afford to lose men. The mines (then called 
torpedoes) served not only as a passive defensive measure, but also gave 
warnings of enemy movements. 

This third Confederate mistake, according to the Northern general, was 
the lack of mortar fire by the Wagner garrison. True this type of fire was 
highly injurious to the sappers, but there were only a limited number of 
mortars available at the battery, and ammunition for these was a scarce 
item. It must not have dawned on Gillmore until the final stages of the 
siege that vertical trajectory was such a potent weapon, for the first use 
of it by Union forces was in the final bombardment.” 

As a result of the campaign on Morris island, the Federal forces had 
gained possession of a small, narrow strip of sand and marshes. They had 
captured Battery Wagner, and controlled half of the entrance to Charles- 
ton harbor. But they were no nearer Charleston than when the campaign 
begun! Their navy still refused to enter the harbor because of the presence 
of Fort Sumter—not the firepower of Sumter, but the mere presence, for 
Sumter had no firepower left. The only claim that could be made by 
Northern forces was that they had gained Confederate territory, for which 
they paid with many lives. 

The only conclusions that can be made regarding this campaign are 
self-evident. The North made a disastrous blunder in attempting an in- 
vasion of Mcrris, and achieved an abortive victory. Had the North initially 
moved on James Island, or had the perseverance and daring to enter the 
harbor by sea, the story might have been different. The strategy of the 
the Confederates was not impeccable, but it was not bad. They at least 


carried out their assigned mission of keeping the enemy from Charleston, | 


and at the same time, had inflicted a telling toll of casualties on an enemy 
battling for fruitless objectives. 


27 North American Review, CXLIII, 51. 
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A CONTEMPORARY VIEW OF CAROLINA IN 1680 
By Maurice MatHEews 


A photostat of the “Coppie” of the letter below, written from Charleston in 
1680, was sent by Dr. L. W. Sharp of the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
response to a request of January 24, 1953, from Samuel G. Stoney, then president 
of the South Carolina Historical Society. Internal evidence shows that the manu- 
script from which the photostat was made, was a contemporary copy. Mr. Stoney 
deciphered the difficult script and typed the copy here reproduced. 

As no record of an “NN” Mathews in Carolina at that time has been found, it 
seems probable that the original letter was from Maurice Mathews, and that the 
copyist in error wrote ““N” for “M.” 

Maurice Mathews was an “able, brave and active gentleman,” who left England 
with his servants in 1669 aboard “The Carolina” for Barbados, and sailed thence 
to the site of Charleston in a dreadful voyage which lasted six months. A member 
of Owen’s Parliament, the first to be held in Carolina, he soon settled lands at 
Ickabee, and later had large plantations at Cotebas and Wadboo. He was one of 
the first to explore Ashley River, and is credited with discoveries among the local 
Indians, who made him their “‘casseeka.” Later he explored the Appalachian 
Mountains. Lord Ashley, “for love of his uncles,” appointed Mathews his deputy 
on the Council, where he served until he became surveyor-general. Commissioner 
to the Indians, he was named to settle a beaver trade with them, and he bought 
from them lands, for which services he received a thousand acres. His death 
occurred some time before 1694. 


Carolina 
Charlstowne May 18, 1680 


Being much indisposed in my health and yet unavoidably engaged to 
send some long letters by your Frigatt I hope you will pardon the shortness 
of these following lines which you desired from me concerning this Collony. 

I shall begin with the place we are settled in. I referr to your selfe the 
latitude, the deepth of water, and of our Rivers mouth, as being more 
skilfull than I. I doe begin from the place your Frigatt now rides at Anchor. 
That point which you see divides the River was called the Oyster point; 
but by and express order from the Lords proprietors is henceforth to be 
called Charlstoune and to be our cheeff town in the two Rivers which it 
devides. 

The cituation of this Town is so convenient for public Commerce that it 
rather seems to be the design of som.. skilfull Artist than the accidentall 
position of nature. For the tide on ebb brings the people to it from all parts 


1 From sketch by Langdon Cheves, Collections of this Society, V, 332, note. 
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opens into the Sea about midway betwixt this and Edistack river easily 
transmitts people or goods to it by a passage it hath to Ashly river throw a 
Creek called Wappock creek The mouth of which is two miles above the 
point of Charlestowne For so I shall hereafter call it. 


You see that a fort built upon the point will command both Rivers, | 


There are also convenient places for Fortresses upon the opposit sides of 
both Rivers. Ships ride safe in all weathers under the Towne in both Rivers, 
nor can a ship take much harme if shee came ashoar for no wind can blow 
so great and make as to hurt a veshell upon the soft sand or Oaze. Upon 
Cooper Rivers side there is a clean landing the whole length of the Town 
and also a most plesant prospect out to the Sea, Ships may also grate upon 
the point with much ease and safety. Ther are also in sight of the Town 
several places notted for plenty of fish such as Bass, Drum, Mullet etc. 

The Town is run out into four large streets. The Court house which wee 
are now building is to be erected in the midle of it, in a Square of two 
ackers of land upon which the four great streets of 60 foot wide doe center, 
and to the water side there is laid out 60 foot for a publick wharfe as also 
for other conveniences as a Church yard, Artillery ground, etc., and with- 
out there is care taken that the front lines be preserved whereby wee shall 
avoid the undecent and incommodious irregularities which other Inglish 
Collonies are fallen unto for want of ane early care in laying out the 
Townes. 

There are within five miles of the Towne upon the same neck about 115 
men Settled in plantations with the inhabitants of the Towne. And wee are 


to make fortificationa when wee have brought our great guns to the old | 


towne whereby wee shall be able to deale with the greatest force of ane 
enemy that can on a sudden come upon us from Sea. 

The River which runs up northerly upon the east side of the Towne is 
called Couper that upon the west side is called Ashly river, Couper River 
runs up norwardly and you see within three or four miles disperseth a 
branch to the eastward which runs up near 20 miles And the head of it 
within three or four miles of Sea may harbour the Inglish Navy. This is 
settled upon three miles up this branch of the river wee call Ostach. The 


rest of it on both sides is allowed our Nighbour Indians, For wee thought | 


it not Justice though with our owne consent and with a valuable considera- 
tion payed them too, to remove them from their old habitations without 


branches and Creeks of Cooper and Ashley rivers. Stono River also which | 














providing for and securing to them a place where they might plant and | 
live comfortablie, or that any of their former conveniencies of life should 


be taken from them. 


The next considerable passage wee have to the land from this river is | 
the Goosecreek which you have seen, and is about 15 miles from Town. it | 
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conveyes planters into the Land about Ten miles, And from the head of it 
+o Charlstoune the people are settled contiguously. The Creek is notted 
for plenty of game in the winter as goose, Ducks etc. 

The next branch of Couper river is called Midway river which runs up 
paralell with it about 8 miles, both the point between them both and the 
lower part of Midway is settled. The mouth of Midway from the mouth 
of Goosecreek is by water about five miles, by land about two miles. 

About 16 miles above Midway river Couper devides itself into the easter 
branch which will cary a boat up about 8 miles and hath two setlements of 
Inglish upon it. This year I beleeve it will be throughly inhabited. And the 
wester bransch which will cary up a boat about 17 miles. This hath three 
Setlements upon it And will be forthwith strongly setled in all its parts, 
for Sir Peter Colletoun hath a Signoirie and his brother Mr. James a 
Barony about it. 

Into both these branches comes a great way out of the Countrey fresh 
water by brooks. And from the head of the Wester branch it is about 16 
miles from Santee River, which is a great river that comes out unto the 
Sea upon Cap Carterrett. I travelled unto the Countrey up that River 
about 200 miles wher I left it, a considerable river, the Indians passing 
over it in Canoues. The land upon it is generally good but the entrance 
from the Sea wee have not yet discovered but the Indians tell me it is but 
shallow. We can come by water within land from Santee Rivers mouth 
throw Sweet harbour to Charlstoune. 

Ashly River runs up North westerly about 30 miles. It is contiguously 
settled upon both sides. From the Earl of Shaftsbury’s plantation at the 
head of it to the western branch at the head of Couper river is about 22 
miles and west to Edistack river is about 16 or 20 miles. In a direct line 
upon Wappoth Creek from Ashly to Stono river will be two miles, 
which Creek makes all the land between Ashly and Stono river mouth ane 
Island which is very well settled by the Inglish. The south side of Stono 
river is very well settled and some settlements also at the head of it about 
26 miles from its mouth. And there is but a short march where parts a 
great branch of Edistack river from it throw which in few days may a 
passage for a boat be cutt, so that you see from all parts north and south 
by land and water the passage to Charlstoune is comodious and as it wer 
the Center. I will not in this discourse trouble you with any discourse of 
Edistack river, for tho wee have throughly discovered it, yet it is as yet 
unsettled, But the Lords seeme to intend that it shall forthwith be in- 
habited. 

There are in all these rivers aboundance of smaller creeks which I have 
not spoken of which continuously convey our settlements into the Inner 
parts of the land and so strengthens our Nighbourhood, Sir I will not 
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trouble you with any discourse of our Lawes and government having 
heard you say you have seen our fundamentall Constitutions which are in 
print. Those articles in them which wee cannot conveniently put in opera- 
tion for want of a competent number of people, Wee observe als farr only as 
conveniently wee can, admitting them dayly more and more nearer their 
fundamentall sence as the number of people encreass. 

The Soill near the Sea is more sandie than elsewhere, the foundation 
generally clay or clay and sand mixed together, but the best way to dis- 
cover the soill is by its product. When wee came here wee found growing 
most of the timber that is in Ingland, as Oak of all sorts, Ash, Beech, etc., 
besid Cedar, Higuery, Chincopie and severall other trees which afford our 
hogs abundance of fruit when their berries fall, And Mulberyy, peach, and 
fig trees wee found in abundance besid severall sorts of plumbs, berries, etc. 

Wee found the Indians had plantations of Indian Corn and variety of 
pulses. Since our comeing here wee have planted Aple trees of which some 
have already born fruit. Wee have also quinschs, Cherries and many other 
fruit trees. 

The grape vine of severall sorts grow here and wee have eat good grapes 
from them. The Olive growes very naturall. I have one here ane foot higher 
than myself which Mr. James Colleton brought here two years agoe, being 
a stick sawed of at both ends, the product time must discover. 

I know bot of two white Mulberrie trees in the Countrey, but ther cam 
in the Friggatt some of the seeds, Wee doubt nothing of their growth for 
other Mulberry trees grow wild in our woods. The clime is moderat and 
wee beleeve pleasing to Silk wormes for wee find of them in the woods which 
make a course silk. 

Inglish peese you see grow well here. Our plantation have not as yet 
admitted us to make triall of several Inglish grains, but good wheat wee 
have had but wee have done nothing of this nature yet worth the relation. 
Our ground generallie are not clear of stumps of trees. 

Wee have already found good gardings for Salletting and flowers, and 
as our plantations are perfected our gardings also encrease for our soill 
and climat are very apt for all sorts of hearbs and flowers. 

I know not if we can make als much tobacco for each working servant 
as they doe in other parts, this year will experience it, But that we make 
als good or better non seem to doubt, However the great and easie product 
of our Cattle, hogs, and other stock gives us ane happier life then all the 
tedious Thousands of tobacco plants the slavery of our Northern Nigh- 
bour can afford. 

I need not tell you of the plenty of Indian grain among us, you see it 
every day even in this latter end of the year. 
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The first 5 or 6 years I cannot readily say wee liked, for wee wer in 
continuall want, few in number, few Cattle, and what is worst of all, 
ignorant what to doe but these four last years wee have had such plenty 
of provisions that it is to be admired rather than beleeved. 

Ther are few except some new comers who want [lack] Cattle, There 
being severall Thousands in the Countrey. Wee have no other trouble with 
them Summer or Winter then to take care that they come home every 
night that wee may have the milk and keep them from running wild. 

Wee have great store of hogs, having sent of to Barbadoes this last 
winter foure tuns of pork. The wolfe, tygar, and wild catt doe often share 
with us. However having plenty of corn wee in two or three year got into 
a great stock, so that the wild beasts dare seldome tutch any of them. 
Sheep and goats doe extraordinary well here. And its observed they have no 
Incident distemper, however they must be continually watched because of 
the wolves. 

I need not tell you of our Country which is so plentifull of corn and 
hath so short and modern [moderate] a winter that it will afford aboundance 
of poultry. 

In all parts of the rivers and creeks wee never want fish of severall sorts 
which wee and our Indians doe catch with netts, hooks, weirs, and by 
shooting them with arrowes. The fish wee have are Sturgeon, Bass, drum, 
Mullet, plaice, Trouts, Jacks, Cattfish. Venison is no rarity with us unless 
about the Towne. Those who live toward the Indian parts of the settle- 
ments have brought them by ane Indian in one year 100 sometimes 200 
deer. Turkes also, and in the winter wild goose and dukes are to be found 
in great numbers. Our winter begins the latter end of October but Januar 
and februar are most cold and Frostie. When the northerly wind blowes 
wee have cold weather, but otherwayes not very cold. However wee have 
alwayes ane thing or other Springing and green all the year long. Some 
years wee have a little Snow, I have seen it but twise the Ten years. 

We are generally verry healthfull it being a very rare thing here to hear 
of anybodies death. Some years about July and August wee have the fevar 
and ague among us, but it is not mortall. 

I am little skilled in the phisicall nature of vegetables but I have by my 
interest, with some charge upon the Indians, gained a knowledge of severall 
of their secrets in the use of roots, bark, and leaves of some trees. I have 
seen admirable cures by simples and spare dyet in a short time performed 
by Indians in veneriall and scurbutick distempers. I have also known 
speedy assistance given unto women in labour, I mean Inglish and Indian 
women, by our Nighbour Indians by giving them decocted in water certain 
roots. Some Indians pretend they know a root of excellent vertue to cause 
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and expedit conception in women. I know not how true it is but their 
young women, who are not willing to bear the burthen of their pleasure, 
are exceeding fearfull of toutching the root when shown to them. I have 
known Indian men buy philters at very dear rates one of another when 
their Mistresses have not been readily kinde or unsteadfastly loving. 

The Indians when they are seek comonly send for a doctor (as they call 
it) who comes and makes incantations over them by tunes and dancing 
and then sucks the affected part, takes his fee and departs, but in veneriall, 
scurbutick, and properly feminin distempers, sores alse, and imposthums 
they apply themselves to any among them who are notted for their skill 
in simples, who are but very few, and doe only communicat their Secrets 
of this nature to some of their owne children or kindred, or otherwise sell 
the knowledge of them at ane dear rate. I never heard of any secret of this 





nature they had but I either bought or otherwise discovered it. But being | 
myself ignorant of the true cause and maner of phisicall operations I am | 


unwilling to tell you any thing of that nature in hearbs, plants, etc. under 
my hand, but should be glad to see here some ingenious Gentleman who 
hath good knowledge in Simples and knows how to find out the phisicall 


value of things, to whom I should readily and specifically disclose the | 


true value of what I have learned from the Indians and sho him all the 
Indian cullers [?] I know of. I am thoroughly acquainted with the language, 
maners, customs, habits worships, sports of our Nighboring Indians but 
this privat letter cannot contain any material] discourse there anent. You 
well know anything of that nature imperfectly related rather disturbs then 
relishes the minde. 

Wee have lived in a continuall peace since the first of our Setlement which 
was in March elevin years ago. Wee have ever afforded the Indians Justice 
making them give satisfaction for any injury they have done to any of us, 
And in like maner giving them satisfaction for the wrongs our people have 





at any time done unto them. And we have alwise taken care that non of | 


our people should take their owne satisfaction of any Indian, but the 
Government or some Magistrat have been alwise ready to doe Justice. 
And this Just dealling with them hath created such a confidence of our 
integritie with them that they are very observant of what our Govern- 
ment or Councill directs them at any time, and they are useful to us in 
fishing, hunting, Cowkeeping, etc: 

Ther are above 100 miles to the westward a people called the Westoes 
who did begin to insult over our Nighbour Indians but wee did forbid 
them to injure any of our friends and they have since forborn. They are 
few in number and hated by many. Wee are now about 500 fighting Inglish 
men beside many trusty negros. I think wee are in all, men, women, and 
children about 1000 and doe dayly encrease from all parts. 
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Ther have been severall vessells built here, and there are now 3 or 4 
upon the Stocks. Wee have a dayly correspondence from the Barbadoes 
and wee frequently hear from the Northren Barmudas, Jamaica, and these 
ships which doe trade to the bay of Camplecha doe oft call here for pro- 
vision. 

This, Sir, in short I have hinted to you concerning our Country place als 
much as I could write in so litle a time, who am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
N. MaTHEws 











FOUR LETTERS FROM PETER TIMOTHY, 1755, 1768, 1771 
Edited by Hennia CoHEN 
University of South Carolina 


These letters of Peter Timothy, editor of the South Carolina Gazette, are from 
the Benjamin Franklin Papers in the library of the American Philosophical Society. 
They are presented here for the first time, with permission of the Society. 

In general, these letters reveal the business and personal ties between the 
Timothy and Franklin families, a relationship which began with Franklin’s associa- 
tion with Lewis and Elizabeth Timothy in 1731, shortly after their arrival in 
Philadelphia from Holland, and was maintained by their son, Peter Timothy, 
until his death in 1782, and thereafter by Peter’s widow, Ann Donavan Timothy. 
The letters contain, furthermore, interesting materials on the problems of the 
colonial printer, politics, commerce, and the physical growth of Charleston. 

Other letters from Peter Timothy to Franklin, edited by D. C. MeMurtrie, are 
to be found in this Magazine, XXXV (Oct., 1934), 129. Letters from Franklin to 
Timothy appear in The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1907), edited 
by Albert H. Smyth. Information on the Timothys and their association with 
Franklin may be found in my The South-Carolina Gazette: 1732-1775 (Columbia, 
1953). 


PETER TIMOTHY TO DAVID HALL! 


Chs. Town, So Carolina, Feb. 6, 1755 
Sir, 

I reed. by Capt. Ferguson 20 Reams of Philadelphia Elaphant Paper, 
long after look’d for; And this being the first Opportunity since, send Forty 
Dollars by Capt. Cony Edwards, which please give me Credit for in Mr. 
Franklin’s Acct. I could not collect more Dollars at this Time, or should 
have sent to purchase another Parcel of Paper, but I shall do it by first 
Vessel after this Month. 

In the mean Time, let me beg you to send, without fail by first Vessel 
20 or 30 Reams more of the Elephant Paper, and 10 of the Crown, and 10 
of the Pro atria printing”: But the large is what I most want; and if Mr. 
Franklin cvuld allow 6 Month’s Credit would rather have 70 Reams of 
it at once: I shall be punctual, if possible. 


1 David Hall (1714-1772), an expert printer, first employed by Franklin in 1743, 
became Franklin’s foreman, in 1748 his business partner, and in 1766 acquired Frank- 
lin’s remaining interest in the Pennsylvania Gazette and the printing business. DAB, 
VIII, 123. 

2 Elephant, crown, and propatria were terms for size of paper; elephant, the 


largest, measured 2514 x 32 inches. Cost of propatria at this time was ten shillingsa | 


ream. 
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I receive your Papers but now and then. I have complained of some 
Neglect, but it has not been remedied.* 

I shall send Mrs. Franklin a Piece of Cambrick by next Vessel (perhaps 
by this). And beg you will send my whole Acct. as it stands with Mr. 
Franklin, Debit and Credit, to the Payment herewith made. 

Please present my best Respects to Mr. Franklin’s Family, who am, in 
great Hurry, 

Your most obed. Servt. 
Per. TimoTHy 


PETER TIMOTHY TO DAVID HALL 


Sir, 

I sent you by Capt. Cony Edwards Forty Dollars which hope you have 
receiv’d, and given Credit for to my Acct. with Mr. Franklin. 

I at the same Time desired you would be so good as send soon, my whole 
Acct. Debit and Credit with Mr. Franklin And also that you would send 
me another Parcel of Paper by the first Vessel: Both these Requests I 
again make; and hope the first Opportunity will accomplish them. It will 
greatly disappoint me, if I have not the Paper. I would have sent the 
Money for it first, but it is not so easy to be had in Carolina, especially in 
Dollars. 

I hope to receive your Papers more regularly than hitherto; and, wishing 
you Success, remain 

Your most humble Servt. 
Per. TimorHy 

I sent therewith some Letters that came in one of the last London 
Ships. My Compliments to Mr. Franklin and his Lady. 

Charles-Town, March 5th. 1755. 


PETER TIMOTHY TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Dear Sir, 

The bearer is the young Man you desired me to enquire about, and 
from whom I have sent two Letters (under your Cover) for Mr. Traille. 
I shall just repeat what I wrote you concerning him before, “That I knew 
his Father perfectly well; that his Mother lived almost opposite to me, 
when the present James Stewart was born; that she had not the Means to 


’ Timothy preferred the Pennsylvania Gazette as his source of news of the middle 
colonies but was forced to rely upon other newspapers. 

4The Franklins and the Timothys occasionally exchanged gifts. Mrs. Franklin 
presented a Bible to Elizabeth (1728-1765), daughter of Elizabeth and Lewis Timothy, 
and sister of Peter. Mabel L. Webber, ed., ‘‘Records from the Blake and White 
Bibles,” this Magazine, XXXVI (Jan., 1935), 18. 
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do great matters, yet was very attentive to his Education; that I knew 
who taught him, Mr. Wm. Henderson® (now in London) of whom he 
learnt some Latin. That his Mother dying in indigent Circumstances, he 
fell under the Care of Mr. Francis Stuart,® of Beaufort, Port Royal, with 
whom he has been some Years: And that I have enquired into his Dis- 
position and Conduct, and have favourable Accts. of both.” 

It was lucky for Mr. Spencer’ that you recommended him to me. He is 
happily settled. And in May last I was reimbursed the Money I paid 
Maitland on your Bill, with what he owed you. 

I should have done myself the Pleasure to write you frequently, but that 
I was constantly told you would be on your Return home before my Let- 
ters could reach England. And Mr. [illegible] has assured me that you 
would be in Philadelphia in June last. Otherwise I could have given you 
from Time to Time a great deal of Intelligence—in such a confused Man- 
ner as my perplexed Head would have admitted, who find myself from the 
most popular reduced to the most unpopular Man in the Province, by 
taking upon me a Place in the Post. Office at the Time of the Stamp Act,’ 
discontinuing Printing, while its Operation was in Suspence; and declining 
to directly support and engage in the most violent Opposition—which so 
exasperated every Body that they have taken every Step to injure, and 
set up Crouch® (a worthless Fellow) against me, whom they support with 
their utmost Zeal and Interest. Reduced to this Situation I have not been 
myself since Nov. 1765, nor shall I recover, unless I quit the Post-Office 
when some other Occasion offers to distinguish myself in the Cause of 
America. 

I do not suppose there is a Colony on this Continent in so flourishing 
and promising a Situation as So. Carolina at present. Private and public 
Works are every where carrying on with Spirit. A Beacon and Light-House 
for this Harbour are near finished on Middle-Bay Island.'° The Fortifica- 


5’ Henderson’s earliest advertisement for students appeared in SCG, Oct. 22, 
1750. 

6 A native of Scotland, a merchant, and brother of John Stuart, superintendent of 
Indian affairs for the southern district; his death notice appeared in SCG, Sept. 29, 
1766. 

7 Perhaps ‘‘One Spencer, formerly a merchant of figure and credit,’’ for whom 
Franklin sought a position in a letter to William Strahan, June 4, 1762, reprinted in 
Franklin’s Writings, Smyth, ed., IV, 159. 

8 Timothy was appointed postmaster of Charlesion in 1756 and later acting deputy- 
postmaster general for the southern district. Franklin was similarly embarrassed 
during the Stamp Act controversy because of his connections with the postal service. 

® Charles Crouch, Timothy’s former apprentice, established the South Carolina 
Gazette and Country Journal in 1765. 

10 Built by Samuel Cardy. Notice of award of the contract appeared in SCG, 
Dec. 1, 1766. The cornerstone was laid on May 30, 1767. 
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tions on White Point (which were made only of Fascines before, are walling 
in with great Expedition, and faced with Palmeta-Logs—the new Watch- 
House" is covered in and will make no despicable Appearance; it is raised 
a Story beyond the first Design, to contain the Treasurer’s, County [?] 
Controller’s, and Powder-Receiver’s Offices. A Stone Bridge at the North 
End of the Town is completed.’ The Exchange is begun, and will be an 
elegant Structure. A new Hospital is in some Forwardness, and the old is 
to be converted into a proper Work-House. The Survey of the Province is 
pursued with Deligence, by Tacitus Gaillard on the Land, and James 
Cook" by Water. A Canal is to be made at the Head of our principal 
street, the End opposite to the Exchange,'® and a large Body of Marsh to 
be bank’d in for a common. At the same Time very elegant Buildings are 
raising in almost every Street by private Gentlemen. The Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, and Planters get rich apace, the Merchants do not in general so well. 
Our staple Rice is in a fine way. The enormous Crop made last Year will 
be exceeded this. Yet after all, the Country is in great Confusion. The 
Jurisdiction of the Courts in Charles-Town is loudly complained of, and is 
in fact a great Grievance. The People in the Back Settlements have solicited 
Redress, and their Solicitations too much disregarded.'* They are at last 
in Arms, and refuse Submission to every Law or Act of Government that 
to them is oppressive; and seem resolute [?] to stand out, till the Nature of 
the Disease suggests the Remedy. They call themselves Regulators, and 
intend to regulate our ensuing Election by marching down 100 or 150 
Men to every Parish where they have a Right (which they never exercised 
before) to vote. And these People extend from the Sea on one Side, to 
Savannah River on the other; 45 miles deep. They consist of two Parties— 
Both owe their Origin to Grenville’s hellish Idea of the Stamp Act,” when 


1! Built by William Rigby Naylor and James Brown at a cost of £5,500 currency. 
Notice of award of contract is in SCG, Oct. 12, 1767. 

2 Built by Timothy Crosby and Anthony Toomer. Notice of award of contract is 
in SCG, Oct. 12, 1767. 

13 Son of Bartholomew Gaillard. He was justice of the peace, colonel in militia, 
and at times a member of the General Assembly. Probably as a result of his loyalist 
sympathies, he removed to Mississippi or Louisiana about 1778. 

144The survey by Gaillard and Cook was mentioned frequently in 1768 in the 
Gazette. 

15 Built by Peter and John Horlbeck at a cost of £40,936 currency. Notice of award 
of contract is in SCG, Oct. 12, 1767. 

16 The Scotch-Irish who settled the back country lacked adequate legal facilities 
and hence tended to adopt extra-legal methods. Before circuit courts could be es- 
tablished, the General Assembly had to purchase patents which allowed the holder 
a proportion of the fines and fees collected by the courts, a business which delayed 
remedial measures. 

17 George Grenville as chancellor of the exchequer, first proposed the Stamp Act. 
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some from Chas. Town persuaded these ignorant Back Settlers, that if 
the Duty was suffered to take Place, they would even pay it for their 
Produce, Cattle, Horses, &c. and every other Article. This brought them 
together, and put into their Heads to expell all the Virginia Horse Thieves, 
&c. Justice not being obtainable on them, without immense Expense, they 
punished them themselves—and at last they look into other Matters. (I 
have sent Miles Brewton, Esq.'* of this Place, now in London, a Copy of 
some extraordinary Resolutions.) But the Bearer waits and the Ship is 
under Sail—I must break off short, and am ever, with the greatest Regard, 
Your most obed. and Most humble Servt. 
Per. TrmoTHy 

Chas. Town So. Carolina, 

Sept. 3d. 1768. 


PETER TIMOTHY TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Charles-Town October 20, 1771. 
Dear Sir 

I wrote you on the 28th post, but the Pilot having neglected to put my 
Letter on board the last Packet-Boat, it accompanies this. 

The Assembly have continued sitting longer than I thought they would 
have done—Last Week all the Patriots and principal Speakers, made 
themselves sure of carrying £1500 into the Estimate, under the Expedient 
of including the same in the Treasurer’s Accounts: But were surprized on 
putting the Question to see all the young Members were against it and 
vote for the other, ‘‘it should be inserted in the Schedule in the very words 
it had formerly stood.” It was then generally apprehended an immediate 
Dissolution would take Place, but that not happening, this week the 
Members for the Expedient have (after a good deal of private Conference 
with the Members in Opposition) proved that the Vote was irregular, and 
carried the Question their own Way. Now the Bill is to go before the 
Council: If they scrutinize too narrowly, they must reject it: if they do 
not, the Govr. will not (I believe) withhold his Assent—thus public Credit 
may be restored, and universal Harmony revive.'® 

I am very sorry to tell you, that I believe you will not hear from your 
friend [?] Mr. Hughes by this Packet—I assure you, my good Friend, I 


18 One of the most prominent merchants in the province. The mansion which he 
built in Charleston remains a showplace. 

19On Dec. 8, 1769, the Commons House ordered the public treasurer to remit 
£10,500 currency, £1,500 sterling, to Great Britain ‘‘for assisting in the support of 
the just and constitutional rights of America.’’ This sum was actually a contribution 
to a fund for the defense of John Wilkes, and brought a controversy between the 
Commons House and Council which remained unresolved until the Revolution. 
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begin to be under very serious Apprehensions about his doing well. Within 
this Fortnight his Cough has encreased, his Strength and Spirits failed, 
and he is scarce at any Time now without a Fever. He is sensible of his 
dangerous Situation, Yet flatters himself that the Winter will restore him 
but he appears to me to be too far gone. I should not be among those who 
would regret him the least, for I should lose a most agreeable, sensible and 
engaging Companion, I think I may add Friend. If he holds out till the 
beginning of December, I shall then have Hopes that changing his Climate 
in the Spring may prolong his Days—but really he appears far gone.”° 

We have had Abundance of Rain for this Week past, which I believe 
has done some Damage to late Crops—yet we may calculate the Rice made 
this Season at 100 Thousand Tierces, and Indico at about 400 Thousand 
Weight. 

I hope you enjoy perfect Heaith, wish you its Continuance, and every 
Thing desirable and am, with the greatest Regard 

You most affect. obliged and obed. humble Servt. 
Per. TIMOTHY 

P.S. Doct Haly having surrendered himself his Trial will come on Tuesday 
or Wednesday. I never knew a Man have so many potent Friends start 
[stand?] up to him as he has; and I suppose he will be found guilty of 
Manslaughter. If ever a Man was compelled to fight contrary to his 
Inclination he was—if I had Time to relate Particulars, you would be of 
that Opinion.”! 


20 Perhaps Edward Hughes of ‘‘Powell, Hughes, & Co.’’, who published the Gazette 
from Mar. 26, 1772, until Hughes’ death notice appeared in SCG, Aug. 6, 1772 

21 Dr. John Haley, a Whig, killed Peter Delancey, Tory deputy postmaster-general 
for the southern district, in August, 1771, in a duel arising from a political quarrel. 
Tried for murder, Haley’s acquittal was hailed as a triumph by the Whigs. 











SOME LETTERS OF THE BARNARD FLLIOTT HABERSHAM 
FAMILY 1858-1868 


Contributed by Saran AGNES WALLACE 
(Continued from April) 


RICHARD TO BARNARD ELLIOTT HABERSHAM 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
October 20th, 1866. 
My dear Father, 

I wrote you the enclosed to go by a vessel sailing at this time but neg- 
lected on yesterday in getting it off, so send it now. I have nothing to add 
to this, but instead send a few remarks'® from brother just recd, which he 
asks you to dispose of as you think best. They are [in answer] to a piece 
in the N[ew] O[rleans] paper. 





Now I will tell you what happened to me on the night of the 8th inst. | 


About 1 o’clock my dogs making a good deal of noise, I got up and went 
out to see what it was. After waiting a little while quietly, my dogs by my 
side, in hopes of luring something a negro man suddenly appeared not two 
steps from me. I saw him first and immediately turned the dogs loose upon 
him. He ran, I and the dogs after him some few hundred yards, when we 
caught him at the same time, I by the throat, the dogs by the legs. This 
was some 250 yards from the street, and I was alone, face to face with him 
and armed with only a short, heavy stick of sugar cane, for expecting 
nothing of the kind, I had no arms, not even a pocket knife about me. As 
soon as I caught him well by the throat I made the dogs let him go, at the 
same time striking him heavily under the ear, telling him to come with 
me to the police. He then commenced struggling to get away, threatening 
to kill me if I did not let him go. Then I dragged him about 15 or 20 feet, 
when suddenly I saw him raise his arm as if to strike me, I instantly struck 
him under the ear again, breaking my cane and bidding the dogs to take 
him. They did so only on the legs, leaving me to bear the burden of the 
upper fight, during which I still dragged several yards further this stub- 
born negro. By this time my cane was worn out, leaving me entirely de- 
fenseless. Then he made one tremendous effort, and putting his knife into 
my throat, he jerked away, leaving in my grasp his blanket [?] and frag- 
ments of his clothing, and now in a fainting condition, for that first blow, 
which I thought was his fist, was a knife planted in my face just under the 


19 The enclosure, omitted here, is an account of life in Brazil by Robert, based on 
his experiences there. 
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left eye and the first of eight which I received altogether—5 in the left 
arm, under the left ear, and the last in the throat, the knife passing through 
into my mouth. As soon as he broke away from me, I left the dogs to drive 
him up the mountain while I had to go between 2 or 3 miles to Doctor 
McCord or quietly wait and probably bleed to death before any messenger 
could summon him to come. I chose the former and reached him just in 
time to be taken to his couch in a swooning condition, having left a perfect 
and continued stream of blood along my course. Fortunately the large 
loss of blood lessened the danger of a hemorrhage, and after three days of 
torture from being unable to swallow, my wounds had united sufficiently 
to admit of my being brought quietly home. My case elicited a good deal 
of sympathy and attention from every one to self and the family. As yet 
the police have obtained no clue to the negro’s identity, tho’ he is thought 
to be a run away. Mariquinha, happily, was not affected by it. We were 
misled as to the probable time of her anticipated sickness, as she is still 
quite well. 
With much love to all 
Affty 
RIcHARD?® 


BARNARD ELLIOTT HABERSHAM TO EMMA MATHEWES HABERSHAM 
Sparta, [Georgia] Feb. 9, 1867. 
My dear Wife— 

I wrote yesterday, but yesterday got yours—in which you request 
Richie’s direction—and write today that you may not be delayed—for 
the sooner you write and send next week the better. This will not leave 
before Monday, but the mail will be made up to-night to accommodate 
me as otherwise it would stand over until Tuesday, consequently therefore 
you will not hear from me between Saturday and Wednesday. I shall 
write also to Martha?! to have the table forwarded if she has it. I annex 
the address separately. I will also on Monday or Tuesday send you the 
Churchman—the last, or that next due. And having been dunned for my 
subscription, tho’ paid when I subscribed, I will write to the Editors to 
mail direct to you at Charleston, as I shall be absent probably 2 weeks 
out of the next 4. The dun reminds me of my getting a package of circulars 
from Mr. Waldburg [?] by Express—being an appeal for a fund to sustain 
the Bishop’s family—which might have been mailed for 6 cents and cost 
me 75. How inconsiderate of the clergy these people are. And with it was 





20 Richard recovered from the attack of the Negro, for his address is given as 
Brazil for the next year. 

21 Martha Matthewes, sister of Mrs. B. E. Habersham, had married R. W. Haber- 
sham, brother of Reverend B. E. Habersham. 
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a bill for the oysters—freight from Savh.—wh. certainly was intended to 
have been paid in advance, and may have been of course, but it is not a 
matter to be inquired into. In fact it takes a good deal of money from one 
year to another to pay what you may call “contingent expenses.” And 
talking about money reminds me to say that next week I will either send 
you some or write to Savannah to have some remitted to you—So when 
you reply to this, let me know what you think you will require. As you say 
“write me once a week’’, it will probably be Thursday or Friday next 
before I mail another letter to you. 

Did you dispose of the feot-tub [?] Water-bucket? 

I am sorry to learn from Ned that Rih’s business proved a failure. 
Give my love to them both. 

Col. Lane has reed the Bishop’s sermon at his daughter’s funeral, and 
when I go out there will send you a copy. Mrs. Lane has been to Athens 
for Jenny, and they come back today. The weather has been so bad that 
I have been nowhere since my return but to Mr. Campbell’s yesterday. 
This evening I will go to Mr. Smith’s, Nothen’s, and Mrs. Forbes’ Tea 
yet, and I expect to write on Monday about it. If you mention me to your 
Father, or if I am spoken of, I will have to leave it to you to assure him 
of my concern for his sickness. I pray that God may sustain you, my dear 
Wife, And With love to all, Am your affectionate 

HusBAND 
[In a larger hand| R. W. [?] Habersham, Care of Thomas P. Baldwin & 
Co., No. 7 Rue Fusca, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. By Am. Mail Steamer of the 
22d Via New York. Postage 3 cts to New York 10 cts for Ocean Mail. 
GEORGE MATHEWES TO MRS. BARNARD ELLIOTT HABERSHAM 

Montgomery, La. April 27, 1868. 
Mrs. B. E. Habersham 
My Dear dear Sister: 

I have heard from you and of you through others, and have wished to 
write you in return, but I really had not the postage most of the time, and 
when I did, it was in such smal amounts that I c[oul]d not take it from 
my family. When I look back on the past six months, I am struck with 
the amazing providence of God who has so often rescued me from want, 
just as I seemed to be obliged to suffer, so often have I this awful winter 
been at the bottom of purse, meal chest, and to the last slice of meat, and 
looking around could see no help, when a letter with money (5 or 10 dol- 
l{ar]s) or a chance to sell something to keep us alive a little longer. 

My school has long since been broken up, and this spring about two 
months since, I was in blank despair of the immediate future and still 
faithless of God’s help when Wm. wrote me that he had sold my farm in 
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Ga. and for half cash. Little enough to buy medicines, horse, saddle pay, 
besides move fifty miles and support ourselves on $250°%oo, but still I 
am so thankful to make the trial. I only wish it would come, for we are 
eating off bare boards. I trust ere this you have better reasons to be satis- 
fied, dear Sister, at any rate do not return until our political crisis is over. 
All of us join in much love to you and yours. May God prosper you is the 
prayer of your affectionate Brother 

Tell Robt. I hope to acknowledge his letter. 

GEORGE 

(On margin:] I have just heard from Fraser that you are with him and 
well. I will write you as soon as I am settled.” 


22 There are many more letters, but none from Brazil. Largely letters from the 
women, they record only family happenings. 











MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 


Compiled by ExizanerH HeywArpD JERVEY 


(Continued from April) 


Married, on Thursday evening, February 26th, by the Rev. Mr. Philips, | 
Mr. Rippon Sams Hambleton Hanahan, to Miss Sarah W. eldest daughter 


of Mr. John Simpson, all of this city. (Monday, March 1, 1824.) 


Died, at Sampit, on the 22d ult. in the 18th year of her age, Miss Susan 
Elizabeth Farrow, eldest daughter of Thomas and Ann Farrow, all of this 
city. (Tuesday, March 2, 1824.) 


Died in Montville (Me.) the wife of Mr. Humphrey Wilden, committed 


suicide by cutting her throat with a razor. .. . (Tuesday, March 2, 1824.) 


Died, in Shrewsbury, (Mass.) on the 26th January, Capt. Levi Pease, 
aged 84. He went to bed in his usual health, and expired a few hours after- 
wards, without a struggle. The deceased took a very active part in the 
war of the Revolution. ... He was the Father, or sole projector of the now 
immense Mail Stage establishment in the United States. He was also the 
first projector of turnpike roads in New-England, and the first Turnpike 
Act which passed in Massachusetts, it is believed was on his petition. 
(Tuesday, March 2, 1824.) 


Died, in Chester County (Pa.) on Saturday, the 17th ult. Mr. Benjamin 
Peck, a revolutionary soldier, aged 70 years....the following epitaph 
was prepared some years since by himself, and he contracted with a stone- 
cutter to place it upon his tomb-stone: 

Here lies poor Peck—who in his day 

Was nothing but a Peck of Clay, 

Yet, as his earthly course he ran, 

Each measure prov’d.he was a Man. ... (Tuesday, 
March 2, 1824.) 


Died, on the 26th ult. in the 64th year of her age, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
Her illness was short and painful, but was endured with christian pa- 
tience. .. . (Tuesday, March 9, 1824.) 


Died, at his residence, near Wheeling, (Va.) on the 15th ult. Lawrence 
Augustine Washington, Esq., in the 50th year of his age. He was nephew 
170 
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and one of the heirs of Gen. George Washington, who educated him, and 
in whose family he resided for a number of years. (Tuesday, March 9, 
1824.) 


Died, in Washington City, Col. James Grant, of Campbell county, 
Virginia. He was a soldier of the Revolution, was engaged in most of the 
Northern battles. .. . (Tuesday, March 9, 1824.) 


Died, Hon. William Lee Ball, aged 45, for several years past, and at 
the time of his death, a Representative in Congress, from Virginia. Mr. B. 
united to the social and amiable qualities which made him a delight to his 
friends, powers of intellect, which, though seldom called forth, were ef- 
fective whenever exerted in his public station. (Tuesday, March 9, 1824.) 


Died, Col. Constant Freeman, Auditor of the Treasury for the Navy 
Department aged 67. Col. F. was an officer of the army during the whole 
of the Revolutionary War, and from its close down to the termination of 
the late war with Great-Britain when, on the reduction of the army, he 
was placed by the President in the responsible office which he filled at the 
time of his death.( Tuesday, March 9, 1824.) 


Died, in Edgefield District, Mrs. Eliza Glasscock, relict of the late Gen. 
G. in the 30th year of her age. It has been the singular and melancholy 
fate of this lady to see her husband, three brothers, and a son within a 
few months, covered with clods of the valley, under which herself now 
sleeps. (Wednesday, March 10, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Miss Caroline Gerard, are 
requested to attend her funeral, This Morning at 10 o’clock, from No. 48 
Tradd-Street. (Wednesday, March 10, 1824.) 


Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Henry, Mr. George 
J. Broughton, to Miss Ann Isabella Nell, daughter of the late Jesse Nell. 
(Thursday, March 11, 1824.) 


Died, in Baltimore, after a severe illness, Col. Kennedy Long, long a 
respectable inhabitant of that city. (Thursday, March 11, 1824.) 


Died, at Kinsale (Ireland) aged 100 years, Mrs. M. Cotter, mother of 
the once celebrated Irish giant, P. Cotter O’Brien. (Thursday, March 
11, 1824.) 
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Died, in Anne Arundel county (Maryland) in the 69th year of his age, 
the Hon. Richard Ridgely, late an Associate Judge of the third Judicial 
District of Maryland. As a lawyer Mr. Ridgely ranked high in his profes- 
sion....In times of peril and danger, during the revolutionary war, he 
took an active stand ...and afterwards devoted a considerable portion 
of his life to public service, in the legislature of his native state. (Friday, 
March 12, 1824.) 


Died, in Baltimore county suddenly, on the 4th inst. John Cocky Robert 
Burly Boon, in the 84 year of his age. (Friday, March 12, 1824.) 


Died, in Frederickton (New Brunswick) on the 6th ult. after two days 
illness, the Hon. Ward Chipman, President of the Province, a native of 
Massachusetts, and brother to Mrs. Gray, of Boston, and Mrs. Blackler 
of Marblehead, lately deceased. He has only left one child, a son, now 


speaker of the House of Assembly of New-Brunswick. Mr. Chipman’s | 


father, an eminent counsellor, died suddenly at Portland (Me.) many 
years since, of the same disorder, the gout in the stomach. (Friday, March 
12, 1824.) 


Died, at Georgetown, S.C. on the 9th instant, after a short illness of 
five days, John Shackelford, Esq. Cashier of the Branch of the State Bank 
of South Carolina at that place. (Saturday, March 13, 1824.) 


Died, at Monmouth (Me.) Simeon Dearborn, Esq. aged 90, a militia 
officer in the Revolution, and brother of Gen. Dearborn. (Saturday, 
March 13, 1824.) 


Died in Philadelphia county, Edward Hester, Esq. aged 79 years, about 
60 of which he occupied his patrimonial estate. He had 14 children, 13 of 
whom attained to years of maturity, and 11 are now living. He was a 
Colonel in the Revolution, and had filled many civil and legislative offices 
in Pennsylvania. (Saturday, March 13, 1824.) 


Died, at Morrisville (N.J.) James Vanuxum, Esq. aged 80, a native of 


Dunkirk, in France, and 40 years a respectable merchant in Philadelphia. 


He is father to the Professor of Mineralogy in South Carolina College. | 


(Saturday, March 13, 1824.) 


Married, on Saturday evening last, by the Rev. J. McEncroe, Mr. | 


Charles Jugnot, Merchant, of Camden, (8.C.) to Miss Marie Antoinette, 
daughter of the late Peter Anthony Poincignon, deceased. (Monday, March 
15, 1824.) 
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Died, in Georgetown (D.C.) of a severe malady, which he endured with 
resignation and firmness, Nathaniel Cutting, Esq. a native of Cambridge, 
near Boston, During the past fifteen years he has been a resident of that 
District, holding a subordinate, but very responsible and respectable 
office in the War Department. Immediately before the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, Mr. Cutting having chosen the profession of a sea- 
faring life, was in that crisis of the Revolution exposed to maritime war- 
fare. Soon after hostilities had been commenced between England and 
North-America, the ship, then under his Command, was captured by a 
cruising frigate, and himself and his crew were thrown into Mill Prison. . .. 
he planned (and, aided by a few chosen comrades) effected an escape from 
this irksome confinement; sized upon an open boat near Dover, and boldly 
crossed the channel, into a Franch port. Many years subsequent to such 
exploit, he received under the Washington administration, from Secretary 
Jefferson, a consular appointment, at Havre-de-Grace: Some years after 
this he was appointed Secretary to the American Commission in Paris, 
which originated in the great Louisiana Treaty. (Tuesday, March 16, 
1824.) 


Died, in Albany, on the 25th ult. Dr. Robert Kerr, aged 69. Dr. Kerr 
was a most respectable inhabitant of Niagara, Upper Canada. For upwards 
of forty-five years he was a surgeon in his majesty’s service. . . . His station 
has been for many years at Fort George. His liberal hospitality and uni- 
form kindness to the officers of the American Army are extensively known. 
(Tuesday, March 16, 1924.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. John Thomas, with the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church and Masonic Institution, are 
requested to attend his funeral, at four o’clock, This Afternoon, from his 
late residence in Beadon’s Alley. (Wednesday, March 17, 1824.) 


(To be continued) 











LETTER FROM MRS. JAMES STEELE OF ANDERSON, 1856! 
Contributed by Grorce Wester, CLOWER 


Anderson, So. Car. April the 1st, 1856? 
My Dear Brothers and Sisters,’ 

Your favor of the 29th of Feb. reached me on the 9th of March. I was 
very glad to hear that you were well and that you all had escaped unhurt 
the dangers of this dreary winter. I often felt. anxious to know how you 
and your cripple opponent would count votes on the day of election,‘ but 
I had not heard until I received your kind letter. The health of our family 
for several months has been unusually good. There are a good many cases 
of scarlet fever, though not immediately in our neighborhood as yet. I 
would feign hope to escape this much dreaded malady. I believe it is more 
unmanageable in the winter than it is at some other seasons of the year. I 
think I have not written since the Ist of Nov., therefore I shall narrate 
some of the changes that have taken place at Grumble-thorpe.' Thomas'® 
commenced moving to the Fort place’ by the middle of Nov., taking with 
him the most of the plough force to put his wheat in before the weather 
should change on the cold order. The hands remained there until Christmas 
as there was much repairing to do. The Ist of January some others were 
sent—9 of the darkies, two of that number are children. Thomas was in to 
see us on Saturday. On Monday he returned. Martha® has gone home with 
him to fix some window curtains. Will stay two weeks. The waggon was 
down too, another of the black men went up with it. I heard Mr. Steele® 
say to [zllegible] to come down in two weeks for Milly and the children. They 
have two I think. I would be pardonable were I to shout a Jubilee when this 
[ast mentioned family leaves. 


1 Original in Davis Collection, DeKalb Historical Society, Decatur, Ga. Copy 
by courtesy of Mrs. H. H. T rotti. 

2? Sarah Calhoun (Davis, 1805-1886), second wife of James Steele of Pendleton 
District. See ‘‘Notes on the Calhoun-Noble-Davis Family,” this Magazine, LIII 
(Jan. 1952), 51-53. For Steele family, see R. W. Simpson’s History of Old Pendleton 
District (1913) p. 207. 

3 Several had moved to DeKalb Co., Ga. in 1826. 

4 Her brother, Ezekiel Andrew Davis (1808-1879), tax collector of DeKalb County, 
re-elected annually, 1854-1859, was a member of DeKalb Light Infantry in 1836, 
under his cousin, Capt. E. N. Calhoun, during the Indian uprising; a justice of 
inferior court of DeKalb County, 1845-49, major of DeKalb Silver Grays, 1861-65. 

5 Humorous name for her plantation community? 

6 Stepson, James Thomas Steele, son of her husband, by his first marriage to 
Elizabeth Bruce, by whom he had six children. 

7 Ruins of an old fort were on the property. 

8 Martha Steele, a stepdaughter, married William C. Hillhouse. 

® Her husband. 
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Mr. Steele is much pleased with his new farm and visits the fort with 
great delight. Bought this winter 1600 pounds of pork, well fattened, from 
one of our neighbors at 7 cents per pound. There is a general failure of 
sweet potatoe seed. We had some and have planted. Corn is worth 55 cents 
per bushel when delivered. With what we had of our own I am in hopes 
we will have a plentyful supply. Robert'® has gone to Laurens and will 
probably finish his education this year with his brother in law."' Mr. Hill- 
house has left the village—a distance of 6 miles. Has a school in the coun- 
try. He speaks of buying a farm and live a more settled life. William” is 
at home and works constantly with the hands, Overseer in part. Charles'* 
has various business to look after and does the errands. William brought 
us in three fine wild turkeys a few evenings ago. Henry" feeds oxen, helps 
drive calves to the pasture and spells several lesson through the day and 
is learning very well. If I can keep the birds and rabbits from occupying 
too much of his mind, he will be reading soon. Mr. Steele is planting about 
as much as he commonly does. They run six ploughs on each farm. Wheat 
is looking pretty well. 

Uncle William’s'® son Joseph left Thursday for Kansas.'* His parents 
were not willing he should go, but no persuasion they could offer would 
induce him to stay. Governor Burt’s" son and a son of Dr. Symmes'* from 
Pendleton are all that I know that have gone. Dr. F. Symmes died the Ist 
of January. He was a great loss to the Community, both a physician and 
a worthy citizen. Far from this is the character of his son. Rather more 
than ordinary in point of tallent yet his course is exceedingly wayward. 
Mr. Alexander’s family'® are well. The cancer on Betsey’s nose has been 





10 Stepson, Robert E. Steel, married (I) Eliza J. McElroy, and (2) Georgia Miller. 

' Probably the Rev. Joseph B. Hillhouse, husband of his oldest sister, Esther 
Love Steele. 

2 Stepson, William Love Steele, married Rebecca Shelor. 

13 Stepson, Charles 8. Steele, married Harriet Brewster. He later moved to Chero- 
kee County, and was in Legislature, 1892-93. 

‘4 Richard Henry Steele, her only son, later married Nannie Grisham. 

1 Hither a Davis or Harris uncle. 

16 At this time thousands of settlers from New England were pouring into Kansas 
Territory to win it for the Free-Soilers in the coming election for statehood. A party 
of 400 Southern ‘‘emigrants’”’ went from Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina, led 
by Jefferson Buford. Editor. 

” Francis Burt, first territorial governor of Nebraska, appointed in 1854 by Presi- 
dent Pierce, died Oct. 18, 1854, shortly after arriving in Nebraska. He was brought 
back to Pendleton for burial. 

18 Dr. Frederick W. Symmes, influential citizen of Pendleton, a noted physician, 
and editor of The Pendleton Messenger is buried at the old Stone Church (Now in 
Oconee Co., S.C.) as was Mrs. Steele’s brother-in-law and sister, Captain Aaron 
Steele and Mrs. Nancy Harris (Davis) Steele. 

19 Family of her husband’s sister, Elizabeth Steele, who married Elijah Alexander. 
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healed over for two or three months but she is somewhat doubtful as to 
it being cured. 

A few weeks ago I went to spend a night with our nephew. He was not at 
home so I stopped at Mr. Lewises”® where I spent the night very pleasantly. 
They could not have expressed more friendship for a near relative than they 
showed to me. How forceable it brought to my recollection years that have 
passed away, only claiming a place in memory. I have been gardening and 
{tllegible] my dependence for vegetables have to grow. I had sown a good 
many seeds. Last week was cold, attended with high winds. It has killed 
and injured my plants so much that I must try again. Mr. Steele has sold 
400 bushels. He keeps a toll mill. Tommy Davis who married Jinny Dodd 
is miller. He is thought to be a noble worker. They are very poor as far as 
this world’s goods are concerned. His family consists of an afflicted wife 
and three young daughters very dependent on Pap, as they call him, to do 
many turns that they could do without his help. Jane Steele’ was here not 
long since in company with her cousin, E. L. McElroy. She is Robert’s 
girl—she looked very coy. It not being as natural to her as to some others to 
act that character. There was a show at Pendleton last Thursday. Henry” 
was there and saw a great many wonderful things and the elephant be- 
sides. P. H. Brewster who married Susan Grisham was here last week. 
He was a love. It was the first call he has made on his kin. The prospect 
for peaches we feel is cut off in the bud. We had snow and sleet on the 29th. 

Thomas gathers a good may curiosities about the fort—a piece of silver 
the fourth part of a dollar bearing the date 1712 and a polished stone, 
which looks like it had been an ornament in time. Mr. Steele sent them to 
Charlestown—has a gold pin fixed to his sharp skean and wears it for a 
breast pin.™ He has not had it but a few days and tospeak candidly it hasa 
rite genteel appearance. The stone is to be set in gold. I do not know that 
it is of much value. Lapidists say it is white topaz and I think it will be 
quite handsome. I suppose it will be sent up from Charlestown soon. 

I am pleased to hear good reports of my relations—say to Ann and Delia” 
I will pay them that letter I owe them. My pen refuses to mark and I have 


20 Another old Pendleton District family. 

21 Daughter of her husband's son, Robert E. Steele, who married first Eliza J. 
McElroy. 

22 Her son, Richard Henry. 

#8 Patrick Henry Brewster, married Susan Melinda, daughter of Joseph and Mary 
Love (Steele) Grisham and a sister of Mrs. Elizabeth (Grisham) Brown, wife of Gov. 
Joseph E. Brown. He was a captain in the ‘‘Cherokee Rangers’”’ with the Army of 
Tennessee, also represented Cherokee County in the Georgia Legislature, 1863-64-65. 

4 A tie pin or stock pin. 

25 Anna E. (1836-1898) and Frances Cordelia (1837-1910), eldest daughters of her 
brother, Robert Finshaw Davis (1798-1853) and wife Eliza P. (Love) (1817-1899). 
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no other so I must come to a close in short order. My warmest affections 
to my brothers, sisters, nieces and nephews. Henry sends his love to all his 
kinfolks and to Ben Jones—says he was clever to him.”* Tell my young 
niece” that I commend her notion about having a married name, but too 
much responsibility is burdensome unless her constitution is able to bear it. 
I am always pleased to hear from any of you. 
Yours affectionately 
Sarah C. STEELE. 


26 Apparently when Henry visited his kin in DeKalb County. 
27 Mentioned in note 25. 











CERTIFICATE OF CHARACTER FOR JOSEPH FRANCIS 
Contributed by Martie Francis RicHEy 


The certificate below, apparently signed by neighbors in the same 
militia company, was attached to the pension application of Joseph Francis, 
who stated in his application that he had served in the Revolution in 
Captain James Winter’s company, under Francis Marion. In July 1801, 
Francis and his wife Judia sold their land on White Oak branch of Black 
River, Sumter District, and went to Amite County, Mississippi Territory. 
Later they removed to Catahoula Parish, Louisiana. 

A photostat of the original certificate in the National Archives, Wash- 
ington, was presented to this Society by the great-great-granddaughter of 
Joseph and Judia Francis, Mrs. W. O. (Mattie Francis) Richey, of Boyce, 
Louisiana. 


As Joseph Francess is about to Remove him Self in to Some other arte or Country 
and we Sertify that we nevr new Eney Thing that is Cauld Disonesty by the sad 


Francess and has all wase has Soported a good peseuble and a onest Corrector in this 
plase where he has Resided meny years. —October the 1 Day 1801— 

Joseph West, Capt Benjamin Hodge Thomas Mcelveen 

Jesse Nettles Junr, Ensign John Kelley James Weeks 

Hugh Norton James Simmons George Dukes 

Thomas Broadway Noah Nichols Wm Brodway 

Jesse Timmons Peter C. Brunson Willi Weeks 

John China Richard Taylor Thomas Osteen 


Jacob Osteen 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS* 


A City Without Cobwebs: A History of Rock Hill, South Carolina. By 
Douglas Summers Brown. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1953. Pp. viii, 334. Illustrations, appendix, index. $5.00.) 

This volume is different from the run of city histories. Its author has a 
larger plan in mind than the mere presentation of a genealogical who-was- 
who. Combining a careful study of acceptable source materials with an 
enviable literary style, she has produced a book which will please the 
general reader of South Carolina history no less than it must its sponsor, 
the Rock Hill Centennial Committee. 

The study is divided into eight chapters. Four treat of colonial and ante- 
bellum events. Two describe life in York county during Civil War and re- 
construction. Two trace the growth of Rock Hill from village to town and 
from town to city. 

Readers may question this space allotment. More than half the book 

deals with Rock Hill before 1880. Actually the town was insignificant to 
that date. Its noteworthy expansion has come since 1900 and this reviewer 
wishes the author had given more than forty-two of her pages to the 
transitional twentieth century decades. Similarly he wishes she had in- 
cluded more information on such intracity agencies as the police, city 
courts, and city government generally. 
Yet, if these are shortcomings, they are defensible when one considers the 
author’s stated purpose not to write a definitive history but to pen a 
“plain story ...for plain people who want to know how their town began 
and how it grew.” She has done that and done it well. Her chapters in 
discussion of the Spanish, the Indians, and the Scotch-Irish are sound, 
readable history. Her account of plantation times is devoid of magnolia- 
blossom folklore. Her graphic story of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
era is only pardonably pro-Southern. Her reports on the coming of indus- 
try, the harnessing of the Catawba River, and the building of cultural 
and educational institutions are expert condensations. 

The volume is well documented. It contains a somewhat sketchy index. 
There are eighteen pages of illustrations and there is a valuable appendix 
which reprints Indian land records and lists city officials, war veterans, 
old families and business firms. 

Clemson College Jack Kenny WILLIAMS 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words, from members of 
the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for each fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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Outspoken: 150 Years of The News and Courier. By Herbert Ravenel 
Sass. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. 120. 
Foreword, illustrations, “Personalities,” “Chronology.” $3.00.) 

The News and Courier, “the South’s Oldest Daily Newspaper,” has had 
both a long and a distinguished history. The antebellum Charleston Courier, 
ably conducted by A. 8. Willington, W. S. King and others, nearly always 
excelled its competitors in its news-gathering facilities. Politically con- 
servative, it fought Calhoun’s nullification movement and long opposed 
the rising clamor for secession. In fact, throughout its one hundred and 
fifty years, courageous editors such as Richard Yeadon, Francis W. Daw- 
son and W. W. Ball were often outspoken advocates of unpopular causes 
and principles. These and others rendered notable services to the city and 
state in championing industrial development, fostering the revival of 
tobacco culture and promoting the establishment of the Navy Yard in 
Charleston. Robert Lathan, editor from 1910 to 1927, was one of the few 
Southern editors to win a Pulitzer prize. 

Mr. Sass’s narrative is a lively and absorbing summary of the News and 
Courier’s history, emphasizing general policies, famous news stories and 
editorial personalities. His account is supplemented by biographical 
sketches of important editors penned by other writers (‘‘Personalities,” 
pp. 67-112). For the general reader, Outspoken will prove an interesting 
and informative volume. To the more serious reader it may be disappoint- 
ing. Critical and analytical histories of important American newspapers 
are very rare and are badly needed. It is to be regretted that in most re- 
spects this sesquicentennial account of the News and Courier does not 
contribute to supplying this deficiency. 

The Citadel GRANVILLE T. Prior 


Family Letters of the Three Wade Hamptons: 1782-1901. Edited by 
Charles E. Cauthen. South Caroliniana, Sesquicentennial Series, No. 4. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xix, 163. Ap- 
pendices and index. $5.00.) 

The lives of the three Wade Hamptons so illustrate the rise, supremacy, 
and fall of the Cotton Kingdom as to make their name a symbol. The first 
Wade, a product of the frontier, grew the first planter-size crop of upland 
cotton in America and built the family fortune. The second Wade was 
almost too much like the idealized Southern gentleman to be credited. The 
third Wade excelled as a planter, soldier, and statesman. His bankruptcy 
following his vigorous attempt to reestablish his cotton plantation system 
in Mississippi after the war marks the end of the era and of the class to 
which he belonged. 

This well-edited volume contains 177 letters from, to, or about these 
three men. Unfortunately few letters survive for the first two, twenty-six 
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for Wade I (mostly business letters) and sixteen for Wade II; and of 
these, too few are revealing. 

The bulk of the volume consists of letters written by Wade III. Of these, 
the most useful are the affectionate letters to his younger sister, Mary 
Fisher. Here we find few facts of historical or biographical significance. 
Nevertheless, the revelation of close family love and strong, simple faith 
points to some of the sources of the third Wade’s greatness. 

The introduction has useful biographical sketches of the three men. 
The letters and particularly the notes are useful in defining the genealogical 
relationships of a large and distinguished family, but reading this volume 
will reward less the researcher looking for information and more the 
human being looking for human values. 

Winthrop College Hampton H. JARRELL 


Jeremiah Theus, Colonial Artist of Charles Town. By Margaret Simons 
Middleton. (University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, 1953. 51 plates. 
Pp. xviii, 218. $4.50.) 

Mrs. Middleton’s thorough study of Theus gives us a full, if necessarily 
short biography; a most interesting gallery of his works; and, for ““brough- 
tus,” or good-measure, a valuable collection of biographies of his sitters, 
and of his own children. 

Theus filled a cultural void that came when South Carolina had enough 
money to want portraits painted generally. How soundly he managed to 
do this, the plates in this volume witness better than anything written 
about him before this. With Mrs. Middleton’s story they make up a part 
of mid-eighteenth century American history even a psychologist should 
relish. Taken en-masse his portraits will raise your estimation of a man, 
who you may have discounted from one, or more, rather too wooden per- 
formances. 

The book is a contribution by the National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America in the State of South Carolira. 

Mrs. Middleton has sometimes been misled by former writers. Thus the 
reviewer has, unhappily, to decline the honor of owning a Theus portrait 
of Peter Porcher, of Peru plantation. After the portrait became his property 
by purchase, he learned enough to know that it was certainly not a Theus, 
and probably not a Porcher. 

Even with a few such errors, this labor of love is an important and 
agreeable, contribution to our history. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 


A History of Kershaw Lodge No. 29, A.F.M., and the Affiliated York Rite 
Bodies, of Camden, S. C. By James Benton Wallace and Harold W. Funder- 
burk. (Camden, 1953. Pp. 93.) 
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The publication of Masonic History in South Carolina has occurred far 
too infrequently. The brief list includes Dr. Dalcho’s (1908) and Albert 
G. Mackey’s (1861) comprehensive and state-wide works on the subject, 
histories of two Commanderies and those of only four Blue Lodges (in- 
clusive of Mr. Wallace’s previous work). This new edition of the History 
of Kershaw Lodge No. 29, in which Mr. Funderburk adds to Mr. Wallace’s 
previous work, is a welcome addition to the subject both because of its 
introductory material and its bringing of the history of this Lodge down 
to 1953. 

The history of a Lodge inevitably records also the principal historic 
events of the community, for the two are inseparable. A book of this sort, 
therefore, should have a far wider reader-interest than among Masons 
alone. 

Biographical sketches of leaders of this Lodge contributed by both 
authors and covering a period of more than a century and a half, contain 
valuable information which, with six excellent illustrations, add much 
interest to the book. The concluding pages deal with the history in brief 
of three York Rite bodies in Camden affiliated with Kershaw Lodge 
No. 29. 

Mr. Wallace’s reference to Paul Villepigue (p. 24) as both a Roman 
Catholic and a Mason, who “‘resigned’”’ March 8, 1853, almost coincides iv 
time with the dissolution of the French-speaking, largely Roman Catholic 
Masonic Lodge of Charleston, “La Candeur No. 12”, which surrendered 
its charter in 1852. General LaFayette, whose visit to Camden in March 
1825, and whose participation in Masonic ceremonies constituted the most 
distinguished event in the history of this Lodge, was also a Roman Catholic. 
This fact, however, did not deter him from becoming a member of the 
American Union Lodge No. 1, in his 21st year, during the hardships of 
Valley Forge in the winter of 1778, at meetings presided over by General 
Washington himself, or from being any less interested in Masonry at 
Camden forty-seven years thereafter. 

University of South Carolina Tuomas M. Srusss 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements Library. 
Compiled by William 8S. Ewing, curator of manuscripts. Second Edition. 
(Ann Arbor: Clements Library, 1953. Pp. x, 548. $4.00.) 

This new edition includes much of the information in the first Guide, 
compiled by Howard H. Peckham and published in 1942, and also contains 
descriptions of manuscript collections which have been added since then. 
More than 200,000 manuscripts are now housed in the library’s Division 
of Manuscripts, which is notable for its ‘‘integrated collections representing 
the British point of view in the period of the American Revolution.” Of 
especial interest to South Carolinians are the papers of Major General 
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Nathanael Greene, containing many letters from South Carolina partisan 
leaders in the Revolution. The library also possesses the papers of the 
Reverend Theodore D. Weld, whose wife was Angelina Grimké of Charles- 
ton, and whose sister-in-law Sarah Grimké worked actively with him and 
her sister in the Abolition movement. 

A. K. G. 


Footprints of Assurance. By Alwin E. Nulau. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1953. Pp. 319. Profusely illustrated.) 

This is a very handsome short history of the fire insurance business, and 
a beautiful descriptive catalog of fire-markers that went with that business. 
All told, 1796 of these are shown, from 201 parts of the globe. There are 
besides, a number of other handsome and interesting illustrations. Two 
that must interest particularly South Carolinians are portraits of Charles 
Pinckney, the chief justice (his name erroneous with a redundant initial C), 
and Jacob Moote, who made an American first, or near first, in 1732, by 
assisting in the formation of the Friendly Society for insurance against 
fire, at the house of Mr. Gignilliat (not Giguilliat as printed) in Charleston. 

Sumptuously prepared, in large part from collections of the Harold V. 
Smith Museum of the Home Insurance Company of New York, this is a 
most graphic aecount of a great human endeavor. It should be an absolute 
to those devotees of signeviery who collect fire markers. One of the several 
sort once so common in Charleston, is illustrated. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 


KERSHAW COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Officers elected by this recently organized society are: Harold Funder- 
burk, president; A. P. DuBose, vice president; Mrs. George Stuart, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Waite, corresponding secretary, and 
C. T. Baldwin, treasurer. All interested high school seniors of the county 
have been invited to become non-dues-paying members during their 
senior year. 


SCOTS ANCESTRY RESEARCH SOCIETY 


This is a non-profit organization, at 4 North St. David Street, Edin- 
burgh 2, Scotland, founded in 1945, by Thomas Johnston. Fees are: 
registration, 10 shillings ($2.00) for a search in records since 1855, £1 
($3.00) in records prior to 1855; actual cost, up to ten guineas, for complete 
report on each ancestral line traced. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mrs. W. O. Richey, Boyce, Louisiana, wishes to correspond with de- 
scendants of these colonial soldiers of South Carolina; Robert and William 
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Gibbs; John, Thomas, and William Jones; Zachariah Nettles; George ¢ 
William Powell; Thomas Sherley, John Thomas; George and Richag 
Timmons, William Owen. Who were their children? 


Mrs. J. G. Enos, 9144 North Paint Street, Chillicothe, Ohio, want 
information on parents, brothers and sisters of Hugh John Stephensom 
born July 27, 1829 (and believed reared) in York District, South Carolin 
later removed to Texas. His son, two grandsons, and a great-grandsom, 
have the name Barnwell. 
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